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THE  READER  IS  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  PARTI- 
CULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THIS 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


TN  the  course  of  publishing  the  Work,  intitled 
Family  Antiquity  ;  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  concentrate,  in  one  small  volume,  the 
principal  circumstances  that  give  it  a  claim  to 
encouragement;  in  doing  which,  I  beg  those 
royal  and  noble  personages  who  have  honoured 
me  with  their  patronage,  to  accept  of  my  most 
grateful   thanks. 

The  Work  itself  is  of  the  nature  of  those  long 
and  intricate  calculations,  the  chief  value  of 
which  consists  in  their  result— Though  I  trust, 
that  the  histories  of  individual  families  give  sa- 
tisfaction, information,  and  entertainment,  yet  the 
great  end  of  the  Work  is  of  another  nature, 
and  for  another  purpose.  It  is  to  prove  the 
merit  and  utility  of  a  hereditary  race  of  nobles, 
by  an  appeal  to  fact,   and,  as   the  whole  proofs 


are  before  the  public,  1  could  never  venture  to 
draw  any  deduction  from  them  that  on  inspec- 
tion would  not  be   found   to   be  fair  and  true. 

As  the  Work  is  voluminous  and  expensive, 
its  operation  on  public  opinion  must  be  by 
concentrating  the  most  material  and  important 
truths  it  contains ;  referring  to  the  Work  itself 
for  their  reality. 

This  small  publication  is  intended  for  that 
purpose ;  it  contains  important  truths,  but  the 
vouchers  for  those  truths  are  contained  in 
the  large  Work  ;  without  which,  this  small  one 
would  merely  deserve  the  name  of  a  Political 
Reverie. 

The  encouragers  of  the  Work  arc  then  re- 
quested to  consider,  that  it  h  by  their  support 
alone  that  this  could  have  existed. — The  truths 
lay  hid,  as  if  under  the  ground,  and  their  generous 
support  has  enabled  me  to  bring  them  forth  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  have  the  most  happy 
influence,  in  protecting  Hereditary  Rank,  from 
the  rude  ravage  of  modern  reformers ;  who, 
though  they  ha\e  no  respect  for  institutions,  on 
account  of  their  origin  or  antiquity,  still  profess 
a  regard  to  what  is  Practically  Advanta- 
geous. 

I  have  proved  the  Practical  Advantages 
of  Hereditary  Nobility;  thereby  silencing 
those  who  would  persuade  the  public  at  large 
to  think  that  institution    either  useless  or  iacon- 


venient:  which  is  a  very  important  point  to 
the  whole  of  society,  but  particularly  to  the 
members  of  that  order. 

I  have  already  succeeded  in  making  the  utility 
of  this  Work  understood  to  the  greater  number 
pf  the  nobility,  as  well  as  to  many  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  titles,  but  who,  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking,  have  generously 
patronised  it.  There  are  still,  however,  some  of 
the  nobility,  who,  I  suppose,  from  not  having 
taken  time  to  consider  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  Work,  have  not  thought  proper  to  favour 
it  with  their  encouragement.  I  say,  that  I  sup- 
pose it  is  from  not  taking  time,  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that,  if  they  knew  that  I  was 
fighting  in  their  cause,  they  would  refuse  to  imi- 
tate those  Peers  who  feel  for,  and  support,  the 
Common  Interest.  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not 
a  Peer  in  Britain  who  would  not  exclaim  with 
the  virtuous   Roman: 

I  should  have  blush'd,  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Aloof,  or  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 

Thoughts  are  the  seeds  of  actions,  and  the 
most  formidable  revolutions  proceed  from  opi- 
nions; it  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  important  to 
eradicate  error  before  it  produces  unfortunate 
effects ;  it  is  in  this  warfare  that  I  am  engaged ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account,  and  on  that  only, 
that   I    call   for    support    from    those    noblemen 


who,  from   not  having  considered  the  case,  have 
not  honoured   me  with  their   protection. 

What     I     now    say    is     undeniable ;     but    if^ 
after   fairly  understanding  this,   there   are   noble- 
men  who  think  the  cause  not  worth  pleading ;  * 
or  who,  thinking   it  worth  pleading,    are   too  sel- 
fish   to  join    in    its   support.       I    shall  consider 
it  as   a    happy   circumstance   that    the   names   of 
such   men   are   not   to    be  found    in   the  honour- 
able   list   of    those    who    act    on    the     generous 
principle   of  patrons    to    a    publication,   the    ob- 
ject  of  which  is  to   this  claim — Were  the  claims 
to    patronage    (which     I     now     bring     forward) 
in    any   way    attempted    to     be    founded  on  the 
merit   of  the    Work,    it    would    be    consummate 
and  insufferable   vanity ;   but  as  they  are  founded 
intirely  on  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the   Work, 
^d  as   that  benefit  is  certain  to   be    attained,   I 
humbly  hope  that  the  appeal  which    I  now  makft 
fvill  be   considered  as  legitimate. 


O' 


*  Some  people  imagine,  that,  because  new  nobility  are 
rising  up  on  tha  continent,  the  danger  to  the  old  is  over— 
Quite  the  contrary. — Kquality  is  indeed  out  of  date,  but 
upstart  nobility  in  opposition  to  hereditary  nobility,  is  novr 
the  plan  encouraged,  and  approved  by  the  revolutionists, 
and  it  is  one  to  which  the  bulk  of  all  mankind  will  assent, 
as  it  gives  chance  to  the  present  race.  Hereditary  nobilitj 
is   like  a  lottery,   ia  which   the   \mic»  are   already  drawn. 


COPY  OF  THE 

DEDICATION 

OF  THE  WORK  TO 

HIS    MAJESTY, 

BY    PERMISSION. 


TO 

THE  KING. 

SIR, 

In  presuming  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 
a  Work  intended  to  illustrate  the  character  gene- 
rally maintained  by  the  British  Nobility ;  to  shew 
the  high  respectability  of  that  order,  and  combat 
the  prejudices  and  false  opinions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  latter  times,  I  am  encouraged  more 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  than  by  any  pre- 
tensions founded  on  my  own  abilities. 

The  fortitude  with  which  your  Majesty  has 
resisted  innovations,  that  are  more  inimical  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  than  to  the  rights 
of  kings ;  the  protection  your  Majesty  has  granted 
to  the  victims  of  a  misguided  nation  and  of  a 
false  philosophy;  and  the  assistance  afforded  to 
all  who  are  inclined  to  defend  their  rights,  will 
excite   admiration  to   the  latest  posterity. 

Your  Majesty's  example  vill  shew,  that  firm- 
ness in    maintaining  what  is    already  established, 


and  has   been  approved  by  experience,  in  oppo 
sition    to  what    is    plausible   and    new,    iiowever 
much    applauded   by    the    popular  voice,   is    the 
surest  way  for   a   monarch  to  secure  the   happi- 
ness of  his  people. 

Britain,  the  seat  of  true  liberty,  which  has 
for  a^cs  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  victims  of 
despotism,  has,  under  the  reign  of  your  Majesty, 
become  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  fled  from 
a  pretended  liberty,  founded  on  the  imaginary 
basis  of  equality,  and  established  on  the  ruins 
of  hereditary   nobility. 

During  a  revolution,  not  less  fatal  to  the  men 
by  whom  it  was  planned  and  executed,  than  to 
those  whom  it  proscribed,  nations  and  individuals 
have  sought,  and  they  have  found  protection 
from   your  ^Majesty. 

It  is,  as  an  humble  assistant,  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  in  resisting  the  farther  progress  of  a 
revolution  (in  effecting  which  the  pen  has  done 
as  much  as  the  sword),  that  I  venture  to  hope 
for  the  patronage  of  a  Monarch,  whose  reign  has 
been  as  highly  distinguished  by  his  firmness  and 
virtues,  as  by  the  singularity  of  the  contest  in 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  engage. 
I  am, 

SIR, 
Your  ^lajesty's  most  faithful  subject, 

London,  ht  M«.,  ^^"^  "^^^^  ^"  '^''^  ^^^'^^"t' 

1809.  WILLIAM  PLAYFAIR. 


FJREFACE 


TO  THE 


ENGLISH  PEERAGE. 

(COPY.) 


•  "^"^ae-m  ■^CCSasweae-- 


At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  there  exists, 
nearly  over  all  Europe,  a  very  general  and 
strong  disposition  to  degrade  whatever  owes  any 
part  of  its  importance  to  Antiquity,  or  who- 
ever derives  honour  from  Illustrious  Ances- 
tors, a  publication  of  the  nature  now  produced 
must  appear  with  peculiar  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage. It  plainly  proves,  from  undeniable 
facts,  found  in  the  History  of  the  British 
Nobility,  that  there  has  been,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  a  most  intimate  connexion  between 
great  actions,  a  good  and  virtuous  conduct,  and 
the  honours  that  have  been  distributed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  this  country. 

This  Avork,  while  it  is  designed  to  render  the 
study  of  that  interesting  subject  more  easy  and 
clear,  by  means   of  the   Charts,    is    expressly  in- 
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tended  to  counteract   the  new  doctrines  that  un- 
fortunately prevail  too  much. 

The  object  is  to  convert  the  history  of  our 
Illustrious  Nobility  into  a  barrier  against 
such  unprincipled  innovation  ;  and,  on  this  ground, 
if  lays  claim  to  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
vieiit  of  all  those  who  wish  to  maintain  the 
p7rsent  happy  order  of  things,  and  the  incompa- 
rable government  of  this  country,  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the 
different  ranks  of  society,  and  so  dependant  on 
the  respect  and  esteem  justly  marked  for  the 
higher  orders. 

The  Nobility  of  this  empire  are,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  creation  and  the  descent  in  which 
their  titles  run,  different  from  those  of  all  other 
countries,  and  that  difference  is  highly  in  favour 
of  iiiiiTisH  Nobility. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  genealogy  has  occu- 
pied much  of  the  attention  of  mankind;  and 
whether  we  consult  sacred,  or  profane  history, 
we  shall  find  the  extraction  of  the  individual 
always  considered  as  making  an  important  ob- 
ject in  his  history. 

When  a  man  first  enters  into  life,  he  has, 
indeed,  no  other  history  than  the  name  of  his 
father,  or  of  the  family  to  \\hich  he  belongs. 
This  is  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given  to 
that  perpetual  question  of,  *'  Who  is  that  ?"  No 
sooner  do   ^^(    see  a  stranger  than  we    wish    to 
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know  from  whom  descended.  The  very  impor- 
tant inquiry,  of  what  he  docs?  is  in  gene- 
ral  a   secondary   question. 

Although  the  actions  of  a  man  himself  are 
the  truest  proofs  of  his  merit,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  mind  not  to  connect  these  with  the 
opinion  we  have  of  his  extraction ;  and  whoever 
pays  due  attention  to  the  natural  sentiments  of 
mankind,  (while  he  keeps  clear  of  the  absurd 
prejudice  which  gives  honour  and  respect  to 
extraction  alone,)  will  acknowledge,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  arc  not  the  only  ground  of  respect- 
ability or  estimation  in  the  world.  It  is  true, 
that  a  respect  for  ancestors,  seems  to  be  founded 
in  what  (in  the  present  times)  is  called  pre- 
judice, and  respect  for  actions,  on  what  is  termed 
reason,    but  this    is  not  altogether   true. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  motive 
of  a  man's  actions  not  being  always  known, 
and  even  the  real  merit  of  an  act  being  fre- 
quently uncertain,  it  is  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases 
impossible  to  form  a  very  decided  conclu- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  though  it  is  absurd 
to  honour  and  esteem  a  man  merely  because  he 
is  descended  from  great  and  good  men,  yet, 
even  in  doing  so,  reason  mingles  with  prejudice; 
for,  personal  merit  or  blame  cannot,  in  al- 
most any  case,  be  measured  so  accurately  as 
not  to  require  all  the  assistance  which  circum- 
stances   will  afford  in    forming    exi    opinion    on 
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this  subject ;  it  becomes  thciefore  necessary  to 
take  into  account  all  the  colhiteral  circumstances  ; 
of  uhich   extraction  is  one.* 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  great,  or  of  very 
■decided  actions,  the  former  conduct  of  the  actor 
will  produce  but  little  eifect ;  because  men  are 
capable  of  reformation,  or  of  becoming  depraved; 
but  in  judging  of  ordinary  actions,  the  general 
character  of  the  actor  has  much  weight.  In  like 
manner,  the  race  from  which   a  man  springs,    is 

'  Mr.  Pope,  Avho  is  considered  as  having  put  the  ideas  of 
others  into  admirable  versification,  seems  to  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  actions,  when  he  says, 

♦'  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies: 
Worth  makes  the  man,'  and  want  of  it  the  fellou', 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella." 
This,  indeed,  is  a  very   decided  sort  of  language ;  but  what 
arc  wc  to  say,  when  in  the  following  essay  wc  find  the  same 
poet  express  himself  thus  ? 

"  Not  always  actions   shew  the  man  :   we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness  is  not  therefore  kind  :"  &c. 
And  when  farther  on,  the  same  poet,  who  in  the  foregoing 
essay  spoke  so  decidedly  of  actions,  concludes  with  saying: 
*'  Judge  we  by  nature  ?  habit  can  efface, 
Interest  o'ercomi-,  or  policy  take  place. 
J5y  actions  ?  those  uncertainty  divides. 
By  passions  ?  these  dissimulation  hid«s. 
Opinions?  they  still  take  a  wider  range. 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change. 
Manners  v/ilh  fortunes,  humours  turn  willi  climes^ 
Tenets  with   books,    anti   principles  with  times." 
What  a  tisiBuc    of   contradiotions  !  ! 
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a  sort  of  guide  to  the  judgement  with  respect  to 
the  man  himself;  until  a  man  has  begun  to  act, 
or  until  we  know  some  of  his  actions  or  his 
manner  of  acting;  the  race  he  is  descended  from 
is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  guide  our 
judgement.  This,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
criterion:  but  as  a  man's  past  conduct  is  not 
a  perfectly  certain  pledge  for  his  future  actions, 
it  becomes  unfair  altogether  to  reject  the  one,  and 
in  an  unlimited  manner  to  adopt  the  other  mode 

of  judging. 

Lineal  descent  seems,  from  the  history  both  of 
men  and  of  inferior  animals,  to  be  an  imperfect 
species  of  identity  :  the  same  qualities  are  often 
found  to  descend  from  father  to  son;  and, 
therefore,  may  with  some  reason  be  expected  to 
do  so ;  and  as  even  where  the  identity  is  personal 
and  undeniable,"  the  mind  is  capable  of  total 
change,  it  seems  fair  to  consider  this  as  a  spe- 
cies of  identity  though  of  an  inferior  degree ; 
provided  we  can  find,  that  the  qualities  or 
propensities  of  the  man  do  often,  as  personal 
likeness,    go   by   descent. 

"  The  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty.five  was  vigorous  and 
virtuous,  may  at  forty  be  depraved  and  debilitated ;  Indeed  it 
often  happens  so;  nay,  very  great  changes  take  place  in  a 
much  shorter  interval  of  time,  therefore  personal  identity 
scarcely  exists,  except  in  the  memory,  for  both  the  mind  and 
matter  are  changed. 
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Without  affirming  that  general  opinion  is  al- 
ways right,  its  support  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  any  sentiment  or  doctrine.  In  speaking 
of  general  opinion,  \\  e  do  not  mean  general  in  one 
town  or  country,  or  only  a  temporary  opinion, 
though  ever  so  widely  extended  ;  but  an  opinion, 
of  the  truth  of  which,  all  ranks  and  ages,  the  ig- 
norant man,  and  the  Mell-informed,  are  equally 
persuaded ;  *  such  an  opinion  is,  for  the  most 
part,  well  founded. 

It  is,  and  has  been  common  to  all  people  in 
all  ages,  to  speak  of  a  brave  race  of  men ;  an  ho- 
nourable; or  a  generous  race.  Thousands  of  in- 
stances may  be  drawn  from  history  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  such  expressions.*" 
Even  whole  nations  have  deserved  and  maintained 


'  There  is  indeed  a  difl'ereiicc  between  the  degree  of  credit  gi- 
ven by  the  well-informed  man  and  the  ignorant.  What  the  for- 
mer believes,  is  generally  mixed  vpith  some  degree  of  doubt,  or 
attended  with  some  species  of  difiBdencc  (in  himself  at  least); 
whereas  the  ignorant  man  indulges  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  grants 
a  full,  general,  and  unmixed  belief  to  his  opinion,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  sort  of  diflidence  in  his  own  judgment. 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  soil,  climato, 
or  government,  the  disposition  of  the  people.  Under  the 
same  government  we  find  people  of  very  diflfcrent  charac- 
ters and  conduct.  The  people  of  Cheshire  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Yorkshire.  The  people  of  Normandy 
arc  remarkable  for  shrewdness,  and  those  of  Champagne 
for  silliness  ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  government.  Again,  u 
it  local  situation?    Compare    the  ancient  Romans   with    tlic 
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a  particular  character.'  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  suppose,  until  we  find  it  otherwise,  that 
the  individual  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  line 
from  which  he  is  sprung/ 

To  say,  that  some  degree  of  prejudice  is  not 
mixecj  with  this  position  in  favour  of  a  person  who 
is  well  descended,   would  be  extravagant :  but  it 

base  populace  that  now  incumber  Italy,  or  the  antient 
Greeks  with  the  slaves  who  now  disgrace  the  former  ha- 
bitation  of  arts   and  elegance. 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  qualities 
of  the  head,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  a  succession  of 
painters,  poets,  or  mathematicians.  This  has  given  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  qualities  of  the  heart  go  by  the 
male  line,  and  those  of  the  head  by  the  female,  which 
latter  being  subject  to  perpetual  interruption,  there  is  no- 
thing hereditary  in  abilities.  Where  it  has  sometimef 
happened,  that  the  same  male  and  female  line  have  inter- 
married  for  a  long  series  of  generations,  the  race  has  ge» 
nerally  been  degraded  in  intellects.  Of  this  there  are  se- 
veral examples  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  which, 
however,   it  would   be  invidious  to   point  out. 

^  Perhaps  the  fair  and  honourable  pride  of  emulating 
the  virtues  of  ancestors,  is  one  of  the  greatest  recommen- 
dations of  a  man  who  is  well  descended.  This  acts  strongly 
on  youth,  and  therefore  tends  to  make  a  man  begin  the 
world  well,  which  is  a  great  point ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  old  prejudices  (if  they  are  preju- 
dices) in  favour  of  men  of  family,  should  not  be  done 
away,    to  make  room  for  modern    \ihilosophy. 
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is  quite  sufficient,  if  shewn  that  there  is  some 
foundation   for  it  in   nature,    and  in  reason. 

In  maintaining,  that  respect  and  honour  are 
due  to  ancestry,  we  do  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  insinuate  that  such  claims  are  equal  to 
those  of  personal  merit,  and  indeed  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  xve  do  not  think  so,  that  we  have 
set  on  foot  the  present  enquiry  into  the  origin 
of  honours  and  of  wealth,  thereby  connecting 
genealogy  with  biography  ;  for  we  do  consider 
that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  betn^en  honour 
and  rank,  and  that  a  splendid  title  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  otherwise  :  but 
in  all  cases,  we  maintain  that  genealogy  and 
biography  ought  to  be  connected  together,  in 
order  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  shining, 
the   intrinsic  from  the  apparent. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  following  enquiry,  we 
shall  find,  that  though  honours  have  in  general 
been  acquired  by  estimable  actions,  there  are 
a  few  glaring  exceptions.  We  shall  also  find 
that,  thoush  once  obtained,  honours  have  often 
been  well  supported,  yet  that  they  have  occa- 
sionally been  very  much  disgraced  and  degraded, 
by  the  actions  of  those  who  bore  them.  This 
will  naturally  lead  more  firmly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  nominal  rank  and  real  honour  may  be,  and 
frequently   are   separated. 

As    a  rich    man    becomes    almost   equally    mi- 
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portant  to  society  as  if,  besides  his  riches,  he 
were  in  possession  of  a  title,  and  as  a  degree  of 
respect  paid  to  him  is  not  very  much  inferior,  we 
shall  inquire  into  the  origin  of  wealth,  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  conduct,  by  which  it  is  naturally  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  into  tiiat  cast  of  character,  and 
course  of  conduct,  Avhicli  do  most  naturally,  and 
have  most  connnonly,  led  to  wealth  and  honours. 

At  the   same   time  that    the   historical   inquirer 
is    under  an     indispensable    obligation    to     search 
diligently    for,    and   strictly    adhere  to  the   truth, 
it    is    yet    permitted   to  him,   nay,    it   is    proper, 
wherever  the    motives     for  any  action    appear  to 
be   uncertain,   to    incline  to    that   detail,    or    tha 
explanation,    which  is    most  favoiu'able  to   the   fa 
mily  of   which    he  treats  :  and    this,   on    the   fah' 
ground,    that    vanity    is    a  more    powerful    incen- 
tive to  virtue  than  shame;  the   former  is  attended 
with    an    agreeable   feeling,    but   the    latter,     with 
a    very    painful    sensation.     Desirous   to   gratify, 
as   well   as    serve  mankind,  we  will,    without   any 
sacrifice  of  truth,   take    what  is  familiarly  termed 
the  good-natured   side   of  the    question. 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  trace  the 
importance  in  which  genealogy  has  been  held  in 
all  ages,  and  in  all  nations  ;  as  it  would  tend  to 
ascertain,  how  much  more  men  are  governed  in  their 
actions  by  opinion  than  by  realities.  The  pro- 
vince of  opinion  seems  to  be  to  guide  men,  when 
they  are  not  under  the    immediate   influence    of 
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necessity :  but  opinion  yields  its  empire,  the 
moment  that  circumstances  are  such  as  to  create 
what  appears   to   the   mind  to   be   necessity.^ 

InequaHty   of    rank  owes    its     first  rise    to    se- 
niority ;  of  this  we  have  many   beautiful  descrip- 
tions in   the    Old   Testament.     The  father  of  the 
family    was   the    king,    and   his    eldest     son    suc- 
ceeded to    his    power,    unless    where    the    family 
separated,    or   where  superior  ingenuity  or  strength 
gave  that  power   to   another.     It   is,   therefore,    a 
fundamental     error    to   imagine    that    equality    is 
natural.     Nothing    in  the  world   is    so  unnatural, 
and   nothing  more   impracticable,    than   either    to 
establish  or  preserve  equality :  though  it  be  clear 
that    a    boundary    must    be    set    to     power,    and 
that    this    boundary    ought    to    be    regulated    by 
justice,    and    by    circumstances.'' 

The  eastern  nations,  which  have  escaped  many 
of    those   convulsions    and    changes,     which    war 

e  We  say,  what  appears  to  be  necessity  :  because  it  is  very 
seldom  that  there  i^  no  aUcrnativc  left :  and  so  long  as  there 
is,    the  necessity   is  nut  absolute. 

•"  Nimrod  stems  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  overturned 
the  Patriarchial  f^overnm<-'nt,  and  established  that  of  conquest* 
■which  he  attained  by  personal  merit,  uniting  in  himself  ail 
those  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which  (it  a  man  to  lead, 
govern,  and  instruct  others:  and  what,  at  first  sight,  sur- 
prises  us  is  that  the  superiority  established  by  conquest,  is  of 
a  milder  species  than  that  N^lii'h  is  established  by  family  prefer- 
ences; but  this  seems  to  arise  irom  the  same  c.iuse  that  niakc» 
eivil  wars  more  cruel  than  those  between  two  dilierent  nations. 
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and     conquest    have    brought     on     Europe     and 
Africa,    retain  still    much   of    that  primaeval    dis- 
tinction of  rank,  which   seems    to    have  owed    its 
origin   to   the  function    which    the    father   of  the 
family    assigned    to    his    different     children;    for 
that  distinction  seems    to    have     been   occasioned 
by   opinion,    or   unequal   degrees  of  affection,   not 
by  force;    and  to   have  had   very  lictle  connexion 
either  with   state  policy,  or    personal    interest    or 
advantage.      Superstition    came    in    aid    of    what 
arose  from   paternal '   injustice ;  and,  accordingly, 
we    find    that    in   the   east,    one   set    of  men    is 
exalted    above,     and    the     other    depressed   below 
Immanity. 

In  the  western  world,  where  revolutions,  and 
the  fiercer  passions  have  ruled,  men  have  some- 
times been  guided  by  justice,  and  when  they  were 
not  so,  by  interest.  Hence  it  is,  that,  though 
the  distinction  of  master  and  slave  existed  for  a 
long  period,   in   Europe;   yet  it  was  a  distinction 


•  The  imperfections  of  humanity  counteract  and  moderate 
each  other  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Avarice  counteracts  cruelty 
in  the  case  of  slaves.  As  to  paternal  authority,  we  have  a 
strange  instance  of  what  that  is,  even  in  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, who  scat  oft' his  beloved  concubine,  and  her  young  son, 
into  the  desert,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  in  order  to  please  his 
old  wife  Sarah.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  degradation  of  some  of 
the  Eastern  casts,  after  sucli  an  invidious  distinction  amongst 
children,  made  by  so  exemplary  a  man  as  Abraham  ? 
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founded    upon   a   sort  of  social   contract,    though 
indeed  a   very   unfair  one.     Tliere  was   a  species 
of  reciprocal  advantage,  even  between  the  master 
and    the    slave:    but  there   is    none    between   the 
ditferent   Casts    in    India ;   besides    this,   to   be    a 
slave    was    humiliating,     but    not    accounted    dis- 
graceful :  as  distinction    of  ranks    is  then    natural 
to   man,   it  is  ever  to  be  considered  as  unavoid- 
able.      Hereditary     title      is,     however,      by     no 
means   very  ancient,    and  though  it  may    be  po- 
litically   wise,    it   is   by    no    means     necessary,   it 
may    therefore    be    considered     as     an    artificial, 
though   far  from  useless,   division  of  society. 

In  the  splendid  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
many  families  were  noble  :  but  titles  were  per- 
sonal, and  attached  only  to  offices.  It  is  to 
the  feudal  system  that  we  owe  hereditary 
title." 

Things  always  exist  before  their  names.  Thus 
it  is  that  rank  and  honour  existed  long  before 
titles,  which  were  only  a  species  of  alphabet, 
or  hieroglyphical  signs,  by  which  rank  is  ascer- 
tained and  represented.  The  lineal  descendants 
of  Scipio  Africanus  would  have  enjoyed  the  first 
titles  in  Rome,  if  there  had  been  any  in  that 
great  city  ;   as  it  was,  they   enjoyed  all  tiiat  rank 

*  ThoiiKh  (ho  nobilify  of  Rome  had  three  names,  this  was 
not  an  h  if  Jifaiy  tii'c,  hut  a  customary  distinction,  See  note 
A,  at  the  iiid  of  ilic  Frofucc. 
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which   opinion    gives,    and  which  a   title  only  in- 
dicates. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  invention 
of  titles  is  an  improvement  in  the  social  system  ; 
particularly  when  accompanied  with  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  generally  attended  to  in 
England,  where  the  eldest  of  the  family  alone 
has  been  considered  as  noble,  and  enjoys  the 
privileges  attached  to  nobility,  because  it  pre- 
vents that  increase  of  nobless  which  takes  place, 
where  titles  extend  to  the  whole  family;  the 
evil  consequences  of  which,  to  society,  are  very 
considerable. 

As  men  live  by  industry,  the  great  number 
ought  not  to  be  fettered  with  any  imaginary 
rank  that  tends  to  interrupt  those  pursuits 
which  are  necessary  to  their  existence  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  families ;  and,  again,  as  ho- 
nours and  titles  are  intended  as  rewards  from 
the  public  to  individuals,  they  should  not  be- 
come too  common,  or  be  possessed  by  poor  or 
needy  men,  for  though  poverty  is  not  in  itself 
aoy  reproach,  and  is,  in  some  instances,  very  ho- 
nourable, yet  it  does  not,  in  any  case,  accord 
well  with  rank   and  title. 

In  France  there  were  about  seventeen  thousand 
noble  families,  because  nobility  was  attached  to 
all  the  males  of  the  line ;  but,  as  wealth  is  not 
divisible  in  the  same  manner,  many  of  the  no- 
bles were    extremely    poor,   and   not   capable    of 
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maintaining  their  rank;  so  that,  in  many  cases, 
it  became  ridiculous,  and  in  a  still  greater  num- 
ber, very  inconvenient.  If  it  had  not  been,  that 
the  younger  sons  were  many  of  them  provided 
for  in  the  church,  which  prevented  them  from 
marriage,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  a  ruin- 
ous extent  nobility  might  have  been  communi- 
cated  in  that  country. 

In  England,  the  direct  line  in  which  the  title 
is  to  go,  is  always  pointed  out  in  the  patent 
by  which  the  title  is  granted,  which  prevents  the 
increase  of  noble  families,  and  extinguishes  the 
nobility  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  as  the 
line    pointed  out  ceases    to   exist. 

Whether  that  equality  of  condition  which  has 
of  late  been  so  loudly  contended  for,  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more 
conducive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
mankind,  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  but  it  is 
no  longer  so  now,  since  the  French  have  made 
an  experiment  which  has  proved,  that  equality, 
in  respect  either  to  rank  or  fortune,  is  impracti- 
cable. 

A  state  of  perfect  equality  could  subsist  only 
amongst  men  possessing  ec^ual  talents  and  equal 
vii'tues ;  but  there  are  not  men  in  any  country 
of  such  a   description. 

Equality  of  condition  must  be  founded  on 
equality  of  moral  and  physical  means ;  but  as 
nature     has    endowed    men    very    differently    in 
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those  respects,  it  follows  that  equality  of  con- 
dition cannot  possibly  be  maintained,  and  is 
contrary  to    the   nature   and    rights  of  things. 

Were  all  mankind  perfectly  virtuous,  an  arti- 
ficial distinction  of  ranks  would  be  unnecessary: 
but  in  that  case  civil  government  itself  would 
likewise  be  unnecessary,  because  men  would  have 
attained  all  that  perfection  which  it  is  intended, 
by  the  regulations  of  society,  only  imperfectly 
to  obtain  ;  but  even  then  there  would  not  be 
equality  with  respect  to  wealth,  which  is  the 
consequence   of   talents   and  exertion. 

In  studying  the  consequences  that  arise  to 
men  from  the  different  situations  which  they 
are  by  birth  destined  to  fill,  it  will  at  once  oc- 
cur to  the  most  unthinking,  that  whilst  honours 
and  affluence  rescue  a  man  from  the  temptation 
to  meanness  or  criminality,  they  likewise  de- 
prive him  of  those  motives  for  exertion  that 
are  felt  by  people  in  an  inferior  situation. 
With  equal  abilities  and  equal  inclination,  the 
exertions  of  men  are  different  when  left  free, 
and  when  acted  upon  by  necessity ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  clear,  that  the  greatest  actions 
must  be  performed  by  men  who  have  either 
been  born  to  encounter  difficulty,  or  have  by 
indiscretion  created  difficulties   to  overcome. 

History  is  full  of  instances  of  the  former. 
The  latter  are  more  rare,  but  still  they  are  to 
be   found  in   sufficient    numbers    to    confirm    the 
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opinion,  that  great   exertions  arc  never  made  but 
when  called   forth    by   great  occasion. 

Prepared,  then,  as  every  one  must  be,  not  to 
expect  in  noblemen  of  large  fortunes  those  exer- 
tions that  first  raised  their  ancestors,  and  similar 
to  such  as  are  raising  their  cotemporaries ;  yet 
still  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  nobility 
of  this  country  are  precluded  from  often  per- 
forming brilliant  actions. 

The  SENATE,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
CHURCH,  the  bar,  and  commerce,  or  some  pro- 
fession, are  the  ways  in  which  the  talents  of 
men  may  be  exerted ;  to  those  we  have  but 
one  other  to  add,  that  of  embassadors,  or  ne- 
cfotiators,  representing  their  sovereign  in  a  fo- 
reign  country. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  most 
important  department  in  the  senate  is  only 
open  to  men  who  are  not  peers.  Peers  are 
shut  out  entirely  from  the  church,  the  bar,  and 
from  commerce,  and  every  professional  pursuit, 
so  that  their  talents  are,  in  a  manner,  confined 
to  diplomatic  exertion,  the  field  of  which  is  very 
narrow. 

This  consideration  will  explain  many  pheno- 
mena (as  tiiey  may  be  termed),  or,  in  other 
words,  explain  many  facts  that  otherwise  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  Mcalth  and  honours  are 
seldom  accompanied  with  talents  or  energy : 
whereas  the  fact  is,   that   talents  and  energy  arc 


not  called  out  except  by  necessity ;  and  when  they 
nrc  called  out,  the  field  of  action  for  peers  is  very 
narrow  and  circumscribed. 

Into  tlie  NAVY  men  of  fortune  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  enter.  It  is  a  sort  of  lite  not  to  be  en- 
countered but  by  men  whose  situation  and  circum- 
stances oblige  them  to  adopt  a  profession  in  wiiich, 
by  exertion,  they  may  hope  to  rise,  from  mediocrity 
to  atlluence  ;  but  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  man 
already  of  rank  and  fortune  to  enter  into  such  a 
way  of  life,  neither  would  it  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  service  that  they  should  do  so,  and  conse- 
quently they  arc  not  encouraged  to  do  it. 

With  the  army  tlie  case  is  somewhat  different. 

Into  that,  the  first  nobleman  in  the  land  may 
enter  and  obtain  rank,  but  then  he  is  placed  in 
opposition  to  men  who  are  spurred  on  both  by 
ambition  and  necessity,  and  who,  of  a  natural  con- 
sequence, must  in  general  make  greater  exertions. 

We  are  not  then  to  be  surprised  that,  whilst 
many  of  the  old  nobility  remain  stationary  as  to 
rank,  new  men  rise  up  who  were  unknown  a  few 
years  before.  The  world  can  only  be  said  to  be 
fairly  before  men  who  have  obtained  sufficient 
education  to  enable  them  to  disj^lay  their  abilities, 
and  who  are  pressed  on  by  ambition  and  neces- 
sity, without  being  shackled  by  rank.' 

*    Of  (Ills  there  arc  many  instances  i\\  our  own  days,    and 
two  very  striking  ones  in  tlic  families  of  Murray  and  Erskiucv 
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Wc  are  not  then  to  wonder  that  the  nobility 
should  have  a  different  sort  of  character  from 
men  who  have  not  attained  rank  and  title.  A 
difference  of  characters  arises  necessarily  from  a' 
difference  of  situations. 

We  shall  find,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that 
honour  and  good  conduct  are  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  British  nobility ;  and  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  notice  the  votes  of  the  house  of  peers 
upon  remarkable  occasions,  where  the  members  act 
in  a  body,  and  shew  the  general  spirit  by  which 
they  are  animated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  good  or  great 
actions  are    in   general   those    by    which    honours 

Lord  Mansfield  was  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Stormont, 
and  by  his  exertions  at  the  bar  raised  himself  to  greater  rank 
and  affluence  than  the  chief  of  the  family,  so  that  the  ancient 
title  of  Sformont  is  absorbed  in  the  newly-acquired  one  of 
^I  a  MS  field. 

The  present  Lord  Erskine  is  of  a  very  ancient  family.  His 
father,  Lord  Buchan,  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  so  is  his 
elder  brother  ;  but  where  was  the  field  on  w-hich  they  could 
exercise  their  abilities  ? 

AVe  might  find  many  similar  examples,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  those  who  rise  are  always  to  be  relatives  of 
men  already  risen.  Lord  Thurlow,  and  all  the  law  lords, 
were  in  the  same  situation  with  Lord  Erskine.  They  had 
a  field  for  their  taknts,  and  they  rose.  Nearly  all  the  peers 
in  the  kingdom  are  in  the  same  situation  with  Lords  Stormont 
and  Buchan,  and  having  no  field  for  action  they  remain  statio- 
nary. 
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are  acquired,  and  though  the  mercantile  spirit  is 
sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  becomes 
allied  with  habits  and  propensities  not  altogether 
either  to  be  loved  or  admired,  yet,  it  is  certain 
and  undeniable  that  probity,  regularity,  and  indus- 
try, form  the  basis  of  the  character  of  him  who  ob- 
tains wealth,  or  honour. 

As  the  charts  with  which  this  work  is  accom- 
panied shew  the  line  of  succession  with  a  distinct 
ness  hitherto  unexampled  in  this  branch  of  study, 
»o  it  will  lead  the  mind  to  reflections  that  have 
not  heretofore  occurred,  and,  in  order  that  these 
reflections  may  be  the  more  easily  formed,  avc  shall 
make  some   observations. 

In  proportion  as  the  rank  was  high,  in  former 
times,  the  nobility  were  liable  to  be  involved  in 
political  disturbances  ;  so  that  of  the  rank  of  duke 
we  have  only  two  created  before  the  last  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  of  marquises  we  have  only  one ; 
whereas  of  barons  we  have  nineteen,  seven  of 
whom  maintained  themselves  during  all  the  dis- 
turbances between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

When  we  consider  this,  we  cannot  help  seax'ch- 
ing  for  the  cause ;  nor  in  looking  for  it  can  we 
fail  to  fmd  it,  or  remain  any  longer  astonished  that 
the  highest  nobility  are  not  the  most  ancient ; 
neither  can  we  wonder  that  many  private  gentle- 
men can  trace  their  families  in  a  respectable  line 
longer  than  many  of  the  nobility,  for  the  former 
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arc  by  their  situation  skreened  from  the  violence 
of  those  revolutions  that  overturn  the  latter."' 

Add  to  these,  tlie  failure  of  issue  in  the  direct 
line,  or  in  that  pointed  out  by  the  patent  of  crea- 
tion, and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  tliere 
are  not  greater  numbers  of  the  ancient  nobility 
now  cxistincf. 

o 

•  Though  it  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this 
uork  to  give  a  minute  history  of  families  before 
they  "vvere  ennobled,  yet  care  has  been  taken  to 
trace  them  as  far  back  as  can  be  done  with 
certainty,  and  with  that  regard  to  brevity  which 
the  nature  of  tlie  work  requires. 

It  has  been  considered  as  necessary  to  give 
a  short  account  of  heraldry,  and  the  devices  em- 
ployed by  it,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arran<jed ;   and  that  is  attempted  in  a  way 

•"  The  Eai-l  of  Arundel  (by  right  Duke  of  Norfolk)  said 
to  Robevt  Lord  Spencer  iu  1621,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
'  When  those  things  happened,  my  lord,  your  ancestors  were 
keeping  sheep  ;'  '  and  yours,'  reixlicd  Speocer,  '  were  hatching 
treason.'  This  indicates,  in  a  very  plain,  and  natural  manner, 
the  situation  of  great  men.  No  family  was  ever  more  free 
frohi  hatclurig  treason  thart  that  of  Howard,  yet  the  first  duke 
liad  l>een  aitainted,  even  after  death,  for  the  very  actions  by 
which  he  acquired  his  raulc,  and  his  successors  suUercd  repeat- 
cilly  witliwut  a  cause.  The  auUior  of  tLis  work,  was  particularly 
intimate  wit^  ttic  Baron  du  Batz  (a  French  gentleman  who 
wrote  a  work  of  great  nurit  relati\e  to  French  families)  who 
said  that  few  noble  families  could  be  (raced  farthpr  back  tlu» 
the  tenth  century. 
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different  from  what  has  yet  been  done,  and  such  as, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  found  to  be  easily  understood 
and  recollected ;  for  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  study- 
ing heraldry,  is  recollecting  names  when  there  is 
no  association  of  ideas  to  preserve  the  connexion 
between  the  things  represented,  and  the  signs  or 
emblems  used  to   represent  them. 

The  contrivance  of  altering  the  appellation  of 
a  colour  from  the  name  of  a  metal,  when 
speaking  of  a  commoner's  arms,  to  that  of  a 
gem  when  speaking  of  a  nobleman,  and  to  that 
of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  speaking  of 
a  sovereign,   produces  great  confusion. 

This  confusion  we  have  endeavoured  to  remove 
in  some  degree,  by  explaining  the  thing  in  as  simple 
a  way  as  possible ;  and  we  hope  in  this,  as  in 
the  rest,  our  labours  will  be  found  satisfactory  and 
useful  to  those  who  have  had  tlie  goodness  to  patro- 
nise and  protect  the  work,  which  we  trust  will  be 
found  to  be  a  fair  and  proper  attempt  to  prove  the 
advantage  of  nobility,  and  silence  the  clamours  of 
those  who  cry  out  against  it ;  clamours  founded 
on  ignorance  or  vanity;  of  a  very  injurious  ten- 
dency, and  hitherto  passed  over  with  too  mucii  in- 
difference.    (Note  B,  end  of  Preface.) 

A^ithout  having  the  smallest  intention  or  wish  to 
find  fault  v*ith,  or  condemn  the  books  of  peerage 
that  have  hitherto  been  published,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  throughout  the  whole  there  runs 
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a  confusion  and  intricacy  that  baffle  the  efforts  of 
the  most  attentive,  and  elude  the  memory  that  is  the 
strongest  and  most  retentive. 

Nothing  rendci's  it  so  difficult  to  retain  facts  a^ 
a  loose  arrangement.  What  may  properly  be  term- 
ed the  Jcimili/  history  of  a  man ;  that  is  to  say, 
whom  he  married,  and  Mlio  were  his  children,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  &c.  has  so  little  connexion  with  his 
transactions  as  a  man  whose  history  merits  atten- 
tion, that  it  seems  best  to  keep  them  entirely  sepa- 
rate. If  they  are  not  kept  so,  the  order  of  time 
must  be  broke  through,  or  both  the  narratives  in- 
termixed in  a  very  confused  manner. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  first  give  the  title^ 
then  the  times  of  creation,  and,  lastly,  the  pedigree ; 
m  all  which  we  are  confined  to  common  routine, 
and  can  neither  add  with  advantage  to,  or  diminish 
without  injury,  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary books  of  peerage. 

Separate  from  that,  we  give  such  actions,  anec- 
dotes, and  facts,  as  mark  the  characters  of  those  per- 
sons whose  pedijirees  we  have  already  given  with 
care  and  correctness,  adding  such  reflections  as  na- 
turally and  properly  arise,  for  this  is  the  great  use 
of  all  historical  research,  whether  applied  to  th« 
affairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals. 

It  has  been  a  practice  approved  and  esteemed, 
and  very  generally  adopted,  ever  since  tlie  days  of 
yEsop,  to  invent  tales  from  which  moral  reflection* 
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might  arise  :  how  inexcusable  then  must  it  bo. 
to  let  the  opportunity  pass  away  of  grounding  pro^ 
per  lessons  on  real  occurrences*  ? 

We  wish  this  thing  to  be  understood  in  its  true 
light,  and  not  considered  as  arising  from  any  desire 
to  moralize  and  reason,  merely  from  a  propensity 
to  do  so  ;  but  we  beg  our  readers,  and  in  particular 
the  nobility  themselves,  to  consider  that  our  purpose 
is  to  shew  the  utility  of  hereditary  nobility,  as  hav- 
ing a  happy  influence  on  the  peace  and  security 
of  mankind. 

Whilst  we  are  writing,  one  of  the  strongest 
examples  in  illustration  of  this,  that  history  fur- 
nishes, has  occurred,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe. 

By  an  ephemerical  and  newly  created  nobility, 
the  despotic  ruler  of  France  has  contrived  to  in- 
vade, in  a  most  unjustifiable,  treacherous,  and  cruel 
manner,  the  liberties  of  Spain,  and  the  old  here- 
ditary nobility  of  that  once  great  country  have 
been  found  its  surest  support.  Let  those  who  will 
talk  of  the  energy  and  abilities  of  new  men  risen 
to  a  height  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  desolation, 
we  only  see  in  them  the  scourges  of  mankind  ;  but 
we  find  in  the  moderation,  the  attachment  io  princi- 
ple, the  love  of  honour,  the  idea  of  dignity,  con- 
nected with,  and  naturally  arising  from,  illustrious 
ancestry,  that  safeguard,  that  peace-preserver,  on 
which  the  people  can  best  depend  in  a  time  of 
trouble  and  difficulty. 
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In  France  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  ridi- 
cule birth  and  ancestry,  and  men  are  proud  of  hav- 
ing; risen  from  the  lowest  situation.  We  have  seen 
a  prince  of  the  blood  reject  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
and  take  the  ludicrous  title  of  Equality.  We  have 
seen  him  deny  his  royal  father,  and  claim  the 
honour  of  being  descended  from  a  menial  servant's 
criminal  intercourse  with  an  adulterous  and  degraded 
mother.  But  though,  by  a  sort  of  sophism  of  a 
nature  fit  to  captivate  the  majority,  it  might  appear 
that  the  man  who  raises  himself  deserves  the  most 
honour,  let  us  consider  whether  encouraging  that 
belief  is  most  for  the  general  advantage  ;  for  that  is 
the  pur})ose — that  is  the  great  end. 

Endeavouring  to  set  that  in  its  true  light,  we 
find  that  whilst  France  respected  hereditary  no- 
bility she  was  tolerably  free  and  tolerably  happy, 
probably  as  much  so  as  the  nature  of  things  admits, 
taking  into  account  the  levity  and  impetuosity  of 
the  people.  ^Vc  find,  also,  that  since  she  has  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  those  new  and  energetic 
chiefs  ^\  ho  have  risen  firom  nothing,  she  has  become 
at  once  an  object  of  pity,  a  spectacle  of  horror,  and 
the  scourge  of  mankind.  We  find  still  farther,  that 
those  very  upstarts,  tliose  men  of  yesterday,  are  the 
active  and  un})ityiug  instruments  of  evil.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  say  more  against  upstarts,  or  more  in  favour 
gf  an  ancient  and  hereditary  nobility  ? 

There  is  a   degree  of  moderation    and  equani- 
mity to  be   found    in    persons    who  are   born  to 
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rank  and  affluence,  that  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
men  who  in  England  are  termed  upstarts,  and  in 
France  les  pamenues  ;  and  though  that  moderation 
may  sometimes  be  considered  as  apathy  or  indif- 
ference, yet  it  is  of  great  importance  that  there 
should  be  one  class  of  men  in  the  country  who 
have  a  share  in  the  legislation,  and  who  arc  so 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  embarras-^uients  of 
life  as  to  look  on  with  coolness,  when  others  are 
too  much  heated  and  actuated  by  personal  interests. 
The  nobility  of  this  country  are  to  be  considered 
in  a  double  light;  first,  as  individuals;  and  next, 
as  constituting  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

In  the  first  point  of  view  we  have  already  spoken 
of  them,  we  shall  now  consider  them  as  a  constitu- 
tional body,  and  in  that  light  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  not  only,  by  the  circumstances  in  whicli  they 
are  placed,  calculated  to  render  the  government 
and  constitution  more  perfect  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  but  that  the  elective  representative  commons' 
house,  without  such  a  controul,  would  be  dangerous. 
From  the  history  of  our  o^^■n  country,  we  find 
that  the  fire  and  ijnpetuosity  of  the  commons  have 
been  resisted,  rejicatedly  with  advantage,  by  the 
house  of  peers,  and  that  at  all  times  it  has  been  kept 
in  check;  and  though  it  may  be  that  in  many  com- 
mon affairs  the  house  of  lords  acts  rather  in  a  pas- 
sive manner,  yet  in  cases  of  importance  it  has  done 
great  service.  ' 

v. 
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The  house  of  lords,  in  money  bills,  has  a  con- 
trolling power  only,  and  in  most  others  acts  rather 
as  a  regulator  than  as  the  original  moving  princi- 
ple ;  and  if  on  every  occasion  it  were  to  display 
a  mistrust  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  canvassing 
ordinary  questions  with  great  eagerness,  it  would 
lead  in  time  to  a  jealousy  that  would  disturb  and 
impede  public  business,  and  be  attended  with  no 
practical  utility  whatever.  By  reserving  itself  for 
important  occasions,  the  upper  house  becomes  that 
check  and  balance  so  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  2;ood  Efovernment. 

Both  during  the  civil  wars,  and  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, the  house  of  peers  has  been  of  great  service, 
by  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  and  dignity  of  its 
proceedings ;  and  if  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found 
in  its  composition,  it  is  owing  to  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  law  lords  where  legal  questions  occur. 

This  imperfection  in  the  house  of  peers  is,  how- 
ever, rather  to  be  considered  as  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  order  of  nobility  than  otherwise,  for  the 
evil  docs  not  arise  from  any  of  the  members  as 
peers,  but  as  lawyers,  who  have  a  much  greater 
sway  than,  according  to  their  numbers,  they  ought 
to  have;"  for  the  very  essence  of  every  deliberative 

"  On  a  bill  connected  with  any  reform  in  (he  courts  of  jus- 
tice, or  in  the  regulation  of  legal  affairs,  two  or  three  judges 
sway  the  whole  house,  and  generally  carry  the  question.  This 
is  a  great  evil,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a 
»afc  remedy  :  it  were  to  be  wished  that  peers  who  arc  not  of 
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body  is  that  opinions  sliould  be  unbiassed.  It  is 
an  imperfection  attaclied  to  the  nature  of  things, 
that  opinions  are  not  upon  an  equality  like  votes. 
A   judge    has     but     one    vote;    but,     on    a     law 


the  law  would  exert  their  own  imdcrstanding  on  such  occasi'ons, 
and  not  conceive  that  law  lords  only  arc  competent.  Law 
lords  no  doubt  understand  the  subject  best ;  but  when  a  re- 
form  of  abuses  is  the  object,  they  do  not  fed  perhaps  so  impar. 
tially  as  other  lords. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  our  mixed  and 
compound  constitution,  in  order  to  support  the  rights  both  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  people,  by  forming  a  barrier  to  withstand 
(he  encroachments  of  cither.  It  creates  and  preserves  that 
gradual  scale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peasant  to 
the  prince  ;  rising  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation,  and 
diminishing  to  a  point  as  it  rises.  It  is  the  ascending  and  con- 
tracting proportion  that  adds  stability  to  any  government ;  for 
when  the  departure  is  sudden  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we 
may  pronounce  the  durability  to  be  precarious.  The  nobility 
are  as  pillars,  reared  from  among  the  people,  more  immediately 
to  support  the  throne,  of  which  the  people  are  the  basis;  and, 
if  the  pillars  fall,  the  whole  becomes  a  ruin.  Accordingly 
when,  in  the  last  century,  the  commons  had  determined  to  ex- 
tirpate monarchy,  they  also  voted  the  house  of  lords  to  be  use- 
less and  dangerous.  And  since  titles  of  nobility  are  thus  ex- 
pedient in  the  state,  it  is  also  expedient  that  their  owners 
should  form  an  independent  and  separate  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. If  they  were  confounded  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  liUe  them  had  only  a  vote  in  electing  representatives,  their 
privileges  would  soon  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
popular  torrent,  which  would  effectually  level  all  distinctions. 
It  is  tiierefore  highly  necessary  that  the  body  of  nobles  should 
have  a  distinct  assembly,  distinct  deliberations,  and  distinct 
rights. 
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question,  his  bare  opinion  will   carry  perhaps  fifty 
without  examination. 

To  return  from  this  short  digression  (from  the 
immediate  object  of  this  work),  the  history  of  France  - 
in  the  present,  and  of  our  own  country  in  for- 
mer times,  prove  that  a  house  of  peers  is  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  a  mixed,  and  even  of  a  purely 
monarchical,  government. 

The  unfortunate  revolution  of  France  would 
probably  never  have  taken  place  as  it  did,  had 
not  a  mistaken  minister  absorbed  the  influence 
of  the  nobility  or  peers,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
states-general  in  that  of  the  commons  or  tiers- 
etat. " 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  were  fatal  and 
immediate,  and  though  it  is   beyond  human  power 

"  Formerly  the  numbers  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  tiers-etat, 
were  equal  at  the  states-gencral,  and  each  assembly  voted  by  it- 
self, and  could  maintain  its  rights;  but  Ntcker,  that  republican 
minister,  contrived  a  new  arrangement,  by  giving  the  tiers-etal 
a  double  represtntation,  or  as  many  members  as  the  other  two 
orders  ;  that  is,  six  hundred  of  the  former,  and  three  hundred 
of  each  of  the  latter. 

Necker,  one  of  the  vainest  of  men,  seeking  popularftv, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  great  lover  of  innovation,  undoubtedly 
^aw,  that  if  each  order  voted  by  itself,  the  balance  would  slill 
be  kept  up,  whether  the  n\imbers  were  thirty  or  three  tlioii- 
sand  ;  but  he  also  saw,  that  there  was  an  incongruity  in  dimi- 
nishing the  number  and  ])reserving  th;-  importance,  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  voting  (|)ar  tote  et  non  par  ordre)  indivi- 
dually, and  not  according  to  their  order,  was  a  natural  conse- 
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to  know  what  would  have  happened  if  this  had  not 
been  done,  yet  the  overthrow  of  the  government  as 
it  did  take  place  can  be  traced  to  that  cause; 
indeed  it  was  foreseen  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. The  minister  who  advised  the  measure 
ean  only  be  esteemed  an  honest  man,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  consequences. 
We  may  all  remember  the  violence  of  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  men  without  any  controul  or 
check.  Perhaps,  between  the  action  of  mind 
and  matter,  a  more  fair  and  true  comparison  cannot 
be  made,   than    in    likening   the   assembly,    when 

quoncc.     To  facilitate  this,  the  ticrs-ctat  were  assembled  ia  a 
large  and  elegant  hall,  sufficient  to  allow  a  great  number  of 
spectators,  so  that  great  interest  was  inspired  by  their  discus- 
sions ;  while  the  clergy  and  nobles   were  put  into  small  apart- 
ments,   where  the  auditors   were  but  few,  for  want  of  space. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  and    a  few   more  factious  nobles,  pro- 
posed uniting  all  in  one  assembly  ;  public  enthusiasm  ajjplauded 
the  idea,  and  in  a  moment  the  French  nobility  were  no  longer 
a  class  apart.     In  less  than  a  year  nobility  was  abolished  by 
law,  and  in   little  more  than  three  years    royalty  followed  !  ! 
Liberty  and  peace  were  fled,  and  Robespierre  and  his  monsters 
hovered  over  the   fields  of  France,    which  were  stained  with 
blood,  and   whitened   with  the   bones  of  their  victims.     That 
miserable  country  has  been  obliged  to  seek  a  miserable  repose 
under  a  very  rigorous  and   usurped  authority,  which    finds  it 
necessary  to  re-establish  religion,  and  divide  society  once  more 
into  different  ranks  and  orders  ;  thereby  declaring  the   utility 
of  those  establishments  which  the  first  revolutionists  were  so 
eager  to  abolish,  and  which  other  nations  ought  to  be  so  careful 
to  preserve. 
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that  check  was  taken  away,  to  a  time-piece,  that 
runs  down  when  deprived  of  the  balance-wheel. 
The  rapidity  of  the  movement  is  fifty  times 
that  of  a  regular  and  right  motion,  and  it  goes 
on  till  the  strength  fails;  and  thus  it  was  with 
the  states-general. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  nobility,  (de- 
coyed over  by  Orleans  and  a  number  more  of 
the  revolutionary  chiefs),  sunk  themselves  in  a 
general  assembly,  every  thing  went  rapidly  to 
ruin.  The  assembly,  that  at  first  commanded 
every  thing,  soon  run  itself  down  like  the  time- 
piece, and  became  the  tool  of  the  factious,  and 
the  abject  servant  of  the  clubs,  who  gave  it 
over,  bound,  into  the  hands  of  Robespierre  and 
his  successors  of  the  directory,  from  whom  it 
fell  to  the  present  emperor.  Still  it  is  an  as- 
sembly without  any  sort  of  energy  in  itself,  but 
serving  as  an  instrument  by  which  oppression  and 
despotic  power  exert  themselves  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  conveniency  and  advantage. 

The  Roman  patricians  were  hereditary  nobility, 
though  without  titles  ;  and  whilst  their  preponder- 
ance in  the  state  was  maintained,  the  people  pre- 
served their  liberties;  but  liberty  did  not  long  out- 
live the  controlling  power  of  the  nobles.' 

It  would  be  very  easy  to    prove,   if    this    were 

p  Thcicnatc  continued  to  meet  till  the  last  days  even  of  the 
dcGlinc  of  the  empire,  but  it  was  but  a  mere  shadow.     The  first 
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a  proper  place  for  entering  upon  that  subject, 
that  the  house  of  peers  is  the  preserver  of  Bri- 
tish liberty,  which  could  not  long  exist  without 
it ;  and  accordingly  it  was  of  no  importance  during 
the  civil  wars  or  the  arbitrary  government  of  Crom- 
well,  and  it  did  not  rise  to  have  its  full  weight 
till  the  happy  revolution  that  placed  King  William 
on    the  throne. 

The  multiplication  of  books,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terials that  accumulate  to  form  historical  report,  or 
assist  philosophical  or  political  inquiry,  render  it 
desirable  in  all  cases  to  be  as  short  as  is  consistent 
with   accuracy,  and  to  convey  what  is  intended  to 


shock  to  the  liberties  of  Rome,  was  when  factious  men,  whether 
patricians  or  not,  under  the  favours  of  the  people,  became  con. 
suls  and  generals,  and  obtained  all  places  of  authority  and 
power.  The  French  did,  with  rapidity,  what  the  Romans  did 
by  slow  degrees  :  but  the  same  thing  took  place  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  an  opinion  not  uncommon,  and  at  least  plausible,  that 
the  nobility  of  a  well-regulated  state  is  the  best  security  against 
monarchical  despotism,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  confusion  of 
democratic  insolence,  on  the  other.  Self-interest  is  the  most 
powerful  principle  in  the  human  breast;  and  it  is  obviously  the 
interest  of  nobility  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power  in  so- 
ciety upon  which  the  very  existence  of  their  order  depends.  Cor- 
rupted as  the  present  age  confessedly  is,  a  very  recent  instance 
could  be  given,  in  which  the  British  house  of  peers  rescued  at 
once  the  sovereign  and  the  people  from  the  threatened  tyranny 
of  a  factious  junto. 
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be  conveyed  with  the  least  possible  labour  and 
trouble,  and  the  greatest  attainable  perspicuity  ; 
we  shall  not,  therefore,  enlarge  on  the  subject,  as 
we  think  quite  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
advantages,  in  a  political  view,  of  hereditary  nobility, 
their  respectability  as  to  origin,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  equality. 

There  is  but  one  more  observation  of  any  import- 
ance that  occurs  on  the  subject,  although  a  volume 
might  easily  be  written  upon  it  (and  to  good  pur- 
pose), which  is,  that  titles  and  hereditary  rank  are 
peculiarly  advantageous  in  a  mercantile  country, 
in  so  fai'  as  they  go  a  considerable  length  towards 
counteracting  that  respect  for  wealth,  which  in  the 
absence  of  hereditary  rank  by  establishment,  would 
take  place,  and  which  tends  to  degrade  a  nation.*" 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  have  distinction,  rank,  and 
titles,  if  they  are  not  supported  by  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Hume  observes, with  truth,  "That  government 
is  founded  only  on  opinion,  and  that  this  opinion 
is  of  two  kinds  ;  opinion  of  interest,  and  opinion  of 
right.     When  a))eople  are  persuaded  that  it  is  their 

'  The  Dutch  republic  consisted  of  merchants.  It  was  short- 
lived, and,  though  respected,  was  always  in  some  degree  des- 
pised for  a  sort  of  groveling,  mercenary  character.  The  Ve- 
netian republic  consisted  of  nobility  amalgamated  with  mercan- 
tile men.  It  existed  longer  than  any  other  government  in  Eu- 
rope ever  did,  and  even  whtn  it  lost  its  power,  i)reserved  a  de- 
cree of  splendid  dignity  that  rendered  it  respectable.  It  did 
not  fall  like  Holland. — Venice  fell  clean. 
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interest  to  support  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  that  government  must  be  very  stable  ;  but 
among  the  worthless  and  unthinking  part  of  the 
community  this  persuasion  has  seldom  place.  All 
men  however  have  a  notion  of  rights,  of  a  right  to 
property,  and  aright  to  power;  and  when  the  majo- 
rity  of  a  nation  considers  a  certain  order  of  men  as 
having  a  right  to  that  eminence  in  which  they  are 
placed,  this  opinion,  call  it  prejudice  or  what  we 
will,  contributes  much  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  civil  society.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
think  otherwise,  and  imagine  that  '  the  society  in 
which  the  greatest  equality  prevails  must  always  be 
secure.'  These  men  conceive  it  to  be  the  business 
of  a  good  government  to  distribute,  as  equally  as 
possible,   those  blessings  which  bounteous  nature 

offers   to   all. 

It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  this  reasoning  is 
conclusive  ;  but  the  great  question  returns,  '  How 
far  can  equality  prevail  in  a  society  which  is  secure  ? 
and  what  is  possible  to  be  done  in  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  blessings  of  nature  ?  Till  these  ques- 
tions be  answered,  we  gain  nothing  by  dcclaimmg 
on  the  rights  and  equality  of  men:  and  the  answers 
which  have  sometimes  been  given  to  them  suppose 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  human  nature,  which,  if 
it  were  real,  would  make  all  civil  institutions  useless. 
If  opinion  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  human  institution,  it  is  most  so  for  the  sup- 
port of  nobility  ;  for  without  esteem  and  considera- 
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tion,  what  are  rank  and  title?  As  to  the  few  priviv 
leges  attached  to  the  peerage,  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages,  incapacities, 
and  inconveniences  attendant  on  it ;  so  that  take 
away  the  support  of  opinion,  and  what  is  now  an 
honour  would  be  a  burden  to  bear. 

The  express  intention  of  this  work,  as  has  already 
been  said,  is  to  set  public  opinion  right ;  in  doing 
which,  we  tltink  we  shall  render  a  service  to  man- 
kind at  large,  and  most  particularly  to  our  own 
country. 

Baronets  are  hereditary  nobility,  without  the  pri- 
vileges of  peers  ;  for  though  we  conceive  the  number 
of  peers  in  this  country  to  be  great,  it  w  as  proved 
hereafter  exceedingly  small,  and  is  confined  and 
limited  by  the  circumstance  of  the  great  political 
inconvenience  of  having  a  great  number  of  members 
in  the  house. 

The  creation  of  baronets  arose  naturally  from  the 
circumstance  that  political  expediency  set  bounds  to 
the  number  of  peers;  but  no  natural  limit  being 
set  to  the  number  of  persons  who  might  deserve  dis- 
tinction from  the  sovereign,  baronets  Mere  created 
in  1610,  who  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nobi- 
lity, enjoying  rank,  but  without  privilege  ;  it  is  for 
that  reason,  that  this  work  is  extended  to  the  ba- 
ronetage of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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NOTE  A.  ORIGIN  OF  HEREDITARY  NOBILITY. 

The  celebrated  civilian,  Francis  Hotomon,  uho  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  gives  us  the  cause  of  making 
hereditary  the  order  of  nobility  in  France.  In  this  work,  en- 
titled Franco  Gallia,  vphich  is  now  very  scarce,  writtea  in  the 
year  1574,  he  says, 

*'  We  must  not  omit  making  mention  of  the  cunning  device 
made  use  of  by  Hugh  Capet,  for  establishing  himself  in  his  new 
dominion  [of  King  of  France,  anno  987].  For,  whereas  all 
the  magistracies  and  honours  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  duke- 
doms, earldoms,  &c.  had  been  hitherto,  from  ancient  times, 
conferred  upon  select  and  deserving  persons  in  the  general 
conventions  of  the  people,  and  were  held  only  during  good 
behaviour,  whereof  (as  the  lawyers  express  it)  they  were  but 
beneficiaries.  Hugh  Capet,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  the  af- 
fections of  the  great  men,  was  the  first  that  made  those  honours 
perpetual  which  were  formerly  but  temporary  :  and  ordained, 
that  such  as  obtained  them  should  have  an  hereditary  right  in 
them,  and  might  leave  them  to  their  children. — Of  this,  sec 
Franciscus  Conanus,  the  civilian.  Comment  ii.  chap,  ix.' 

It  is  singular,  that  this  fact  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  of 
the  French  historians, 

NOTE  B. 

The  late  Lord  Chesterfield  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  peer 
who,  with  the  ranity  of  a  coxcomb  and  the  levity  of  a  school- 
boy, has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  order  of  nobility  by 
mentioning  the  house  of  lords  with  disrespect. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  was  so  much  of  a  fashionable  man,  that 
\rhat  he  said  had  generally  more  weight  than  worth. 

He  often  attempted  to  display  his  wit  by  pretending  a  con- 
tempt for  the  peerage  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  which  it 
was  his  great  pride  to  belong,  in  order  to  be  considered  a  man  of 
genius  ;  but  we  shall  shew,  that  though  many  peers  have  excel- 
led his  lordship  in  genius,  but  few  surpassed  him  in  vanity, 
and  fewer  still  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  degrade  nobility 
in  public  opinion. 

That  lord  lived  at  the  time  when  it  had  become  fashionable 
for  peers  to  laugh  at  nobility,  and  clergymen  to  ridicule  reli- 
gion, and  when  also  some  crowned  heads  joined  the  philoso- 
phers in  preparing  the  road  for  the  overthrow  of  their  descen- 
dantii,  by  degrading  the  established  orders  of  society  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  As  the  result  has  been  so  fatal  to  all 
parties,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  future  men  who  are  exal- 
ted, will  at  least  not  take  pains  to  degrade,  themselves,  for  it 
was  by  such  things  the  French  brought  ruin  on  their  country. 

Amongst  others  of  the  French  nobility  who  aspired  at  the 
character  of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  and  of  philosophers,  and 
who  gloried  in  the  name  of  simple  citizen,  was  the  Marquis  de 
Vilette,  who  had  espoused,  maltreated,  and  neglected,  the  fa- 
mous Belle  et  Bonne,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Voltaire.  This 
unworthy  and  contemptible  nobleman,  just  as  the  revolution 
was  beginning  was  passing  an  act  before  a  notary,  who  had 
atiled  him  in  the  preamble  as  the  High  and  Powerful  Marquis  de 
Vilette.  The  marquis  read  the  preamble,  and  turning  to  the 
notary  with  an  affected  serious  air,  told  him  that  he  thought  he 
would  not  allow  falsehoods  to  be  written  in  his  office,  that  he 
was  neither  high  nor  powerful,  but  that  he  must  stile  him  the 
Little  and  Feeble  Charles. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  when  nobles  act  so,  that  the  inferiors 
should  refuse  to  grant  them  respect,  but  rather  unite  to  abolish 
an  order  which  appears,  evea  to  those  who  belong  to  it,  to  be 
contemptible? 


CONCLUSION 

OF   THE 

ENGLISH  PEERAGE ; 

Shewing,  from  facts,  the  individual  merit  and  genc" 
ral  utility  of  the  orders — That  the  Nobles  have 
constantly  watched  over  the  liberties  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  foundation  of  which  they  laid  in  the  tiine 
of  King  John,  and  established  at  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  The  utility  of  hereditary  no- 
bility, as  a  balance  in  the  state,  and  the  necessity 
of  that  order  having  the  support  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  alone  gives  it  stability — To  which  are 
added  some  remarks  relating  to  this  Publication. 


Having  now  accomplished  the  first  portion  of 
the  task  which  I  undertook,  by  giving  an  account 
of  the  noble  families  of  English  peers,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  result,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  conclusion  that  I  at  first  announced  and  ex- 
pected, is  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  materials 
that  are  laid  before  the  Public. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking,  I  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  British  nobi- 
lity (in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  duration,) 
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had  produced  an  uncommonly  great  number  of  cha- 
racters eminent  for  talents  and  virtue.  I  expected 
that  the  result  of  the  whole  would  be  such,  as  by  in- 
disputable facts  would  prove  the  reality  of  what  I 
had  long  wished  to  demonstrate  ;  for  I  was  fully 
sensible,  that  an  opinion  had  gone  abroad,  in  almost 
every  nation  in  Enrope,  that  noble  families  in  gene- 
ral owed  their  first  elevation  to  rank  to  the  favour 
or  caprice  of  monarchs  ;  and  that  their  descendants, 
instead  of  being  equal,  were  inferior  to  the  other 
classes  of  society,  both  in  talents  and  in  virtue. 

If  I  should  appear  to  make  some  repetitions  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  beg  the  reader  to  consi- 
der that  I  am  summing  up  the  evidence  on  a  highly 
important  subject,  which  is  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  and  peace  of  mankind ; 
and  that  it  is  much  better  to  make  myself  clearly 
understood,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  prolix,  than  to 
express  loosely  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  important 
subject.  I  aim  at  accuracy,  as  well  as  at  truth ; 
and  I  appeal  to  fact,  leaving  opinion,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, out  of  the  question,  and  meaning  to  establish 
my  point  without  the  aid  of  argument. 

I  observe  again  then,  that  it  was  a  prevailing 
opinion  that  noble  families,  in  general,  have  owed 
their  first  elevation  to  favouritism,  the  caprice  of 
monarchs,  or  to  court  intrigue,  rather  than  to 
merit ;  and  that  their  descendants  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  inferior  to  other  ranks  in  society,  both 
in  talents  and  virtue. 
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Those  prevailing  opinions,  though  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  merits  of  nobility,  are  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  one  applies 
only  to  personal  nobility,  and  the  other  to  hereditary 
nobility  (by  establishment)  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
most  obnoxious  to  those  who  exclaim  against  nobi- 
lity in  general.  In  opposition  to  those  vague  and 
ill-founded  opinions,  my  business  is  to  prove  by 
facts ; 

FIRST,  That  very  few  pf  the  British  nobility 
have  owned  their  elevation  to  favour,  but  to  merit 
in  the  first  instance  ;  which  no  doubt  gained  them 
favour,  as  it  ought  to  do ;  for  men  who  have  ren- 
dered service  to  the  state,  merit  favour.  That  is, 
however,  a  species  of  favour  totally  different  from 
what  is  generally  meant  by  the  word,  which  implies, 
as  used  by  historians,  and  in  common  language,  fa- 
vourites merely  because  they  are  personally  agree- 
able to  the  monarch.* 

SECOND,  That  their  descendants,  that  is,  per- 
sons born  to  enjoy  hereditary  rank,  have  in  this  king- 
dom produced  far  more  than  the  general,  or  usual 
proportion,  of  men  of  merit  and  talents ;  and  that 

*  I  am  precluded  from  clucidatiog  this  point,  by  recent  ex- 
amples, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  doing  it,  without  making 
comparisons  that  would  be  improper  and  disagreeable.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  good  generals  and  admirals,  or  able  law- 
yers, naturally  enjoy  royal  favour;  but  to  call  such /auounVej, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  would  be 
highly  improper. 
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therefore,  the  opinion  that  is  unfavourable  to  that 
class  of  society,  is  founded  in  error,  and  contradicted 
by  fact. 

Such  are  the  two  simple  and  plain  objects  of  my 
work ;  and  I  here  must  observe,  that  the  facility  of 
proving  what  I  have  in  view,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
I  had  the  smallest  idea  of  It  will  not  require 
any  nice  calculation ;  it  will  not  be  proved  by  any 
inconsiderable  balance  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  ; 
it  will  be  established  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt :  in  one  word,  it  will 
be  found,  that  instead  of  producing  an  equal  number 
of  men  of  abilities,  the  nobility  produce  more  than 
four  times  the  general,  or  usual  proportion. 

I  mean  to  say,  expressly  and  explicitly,  that 
amongst  the  nobility,  taking  the  present  noble  fami- 
lies fi-om  their  original  rise  to  rank  till  the  present 
day,  there  are  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
meritorious  characters  than  there  are  amongst  men 
in  general. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  found  this  comparison  on 
the  general  population  of  a  country,  but  a  criterion 
may  be  easily  discovered,  to  the  fairness  of  which, 
no  one  will  be  able  with  justice  to  object. 

Taking  the  period  of  existence  of  all  the  noble 
families  now  extant  in  England,  from  the  time  of 
their  creation  to  the  present  day,  and  adding  them 
together,  the  whole  does  not  amount  quite  to  one 
single  line  of  thirty  thousand  years.  Again,  taking 
each   generation   on   an   average  at  twenty  years, 
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(which  is  rather  under  than  above  the  time  that  each 
individual  peer  may  be  considered  to  enjoy  his  rank 
and  title,)  there  have  not  been  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  individual  noblemen  in  England  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  day  ! !  * 

This  number  is  probably  far  under  what  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  for  people  are  very  unaccustomed  to 
calculations  in  numbers  on  such  subjects;  and 
therefore  their  notions  are  very  vague,  and  generally 
very  far  from  the  truth.         ' 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  lands  in  England  are  in  pos- 
session of  noblemen ;  and  as  they  are  in  general  the 
greatest  proprietors,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  fifty 
proprietors  that  are  not  noble  for  one  that  is  noble. 

Deducting  one  half  for  small  proprietors,  who  are 
not  supposed  to  be  men  of  education,  there  will  still 
remain  twenty-five  commoners  who  have  estates 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  rank  of  gentlemen  for  one 
nobleman ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  in  England 
6500  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  (there  being 
300  nobles)  who  having  obtained  good  education, 
are  personally  on  an  equality  with  the  nobility,  so 
as  to  have  the  same  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves. 

*  It  would  be  very  easy  to  have  given  the  exact  number  of 
noblemen  that  have  actually  enjoyed  titles,  but  that  would  not 
he  so  satisfactory  a  mode  as  that  I  have  adopted,  because  I 
eould  not  make  the  same  statement  with  regard  to  those  ranks 
with  whom  I  mean  to  compare  the  nobility.  This  number  doe» 
not  include  the  extinct  peerages. 
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Going  back  only  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
taking  those  gentlemen  at  twenty  years,  that  gives 
ninety-seven  thousand  during  that  period. 

As  there  are  nearly  10,000  parishes  in  England, 
it  will  be  fair  to  estimate  the  number  of  well-edu- 
cated clergymen  ^^  ho  enjoy  leisure  and  affluence  at 
8,000 ;  which,  in  the  same  period  of  three  hundred 
years,  gives  120,000  well-educated  men. 

The  proprietors  of  funded  and  other  property 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  calculate,  though  their 
number  is  very  great,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
fair  to  take  them,  and  all  men  who  have  a  good 
education,  and  are  not  constantly  occupied  with  the 
routine  of  business,  into  the  account.  All  men  who 
have  received  a  good  education,  and  are  above 
want,  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents, 
if  they  have  any,  as  well  as  the  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try, and  certainly  to  reckon  them  at  20,000  is  not 
too  much ;  the  account  will  then  stand  thus : 

Proprietors  of  Land  who  are  not  Noble, 

but  enjoy  affluence  and  leisure -  -  6500 

Clergymen,  professors  at  universities,  &c.    -    8000 
Monied  men,  physicians,  and  professional  men 
of  all  sorts,  who  enjoy  ease  and  affluence    -  5.500 


20,000 


The  number,  in  fact,  is  more  than  double  what  1 
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have  calculated  it  to  be,  but  it  is  better  not  to  ad- 
vance any  thing  that  is  doubtful ;  now  as  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  such  persons,    as  well  as  of 
nobility,  in  300  years  the  number  would  be  300,000; 
and  of  the  nobility  there  have  only  been  1500:  that 
is   to  say,  for  one  nobleman  there  have  been  two 
hundred  men  of  education,  who  have  enjoyed  ease, 
and   the   means   of  exerting   and   displaying   their 
genius,  full  as  well  as  noblemen,  and  in  many  cases 
with   advantage ;  for,  as  has    been  very  truly  ex- 
plained in  the  preface  to  this  work,  noblemen  are 
greatly  limited  in  the  exertion  of  their  talents,  and 
not  a  small  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  is 
employed  in  filling  that  conspicuous  place  in  society 
which  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot  to  occupy. 

In  arts  and  science,  as  men  of  learning,  talents 
and  genius,  the  nobility  may  then  be  expected  to 
furnish  only  ON  E ;  for  every  two  hundred  men  of 
learning,  talents,  and  genius,  to  be  found  amongst 
those  men  who  enjoy  ease,  and  have  got  good  educa- 
tion, but  who  are  not  noble. 

The  proportion  of  two  hundred  to  one  is  so  un- 
equal, that  we  could  scarcely  expect,  according  to 
the  aggregate  talents  of  this  country,  many  men  of 
genius  or  talerits  in  the  lesser  number,  yet  we  find 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  every  line 
belong  to  the   class  of  the  nobility ;  statesmen, 

WARRIORS,  MEN  OF  LETTERS,  CHEMISTS,  MECHA- 
NICS, and  men  of  inventive  genius  in  every 
way. 

&  3 
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It  will  be  seen  in  a  note  below,*  that  their  num- 
ber is  considerable ;  which  to  avoid  speaking  per- 
sonally, it  is  necessary  to  give  in  a  general  way, 
without  producing  individual  examples.  If  there 
are  ninety-two  distinguished  noblemen,  there  ought 
to  be  sixteen  thousand,  equally  distinguished,  from 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  the  easy  and  affluent  to 
whom  we  have  alluded  ;  but  there  are  not,  from  the 
days  of  civilization,  one  fourth  part  of  the  number. 

But  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  is,  that  if  we 
deduct  from  inventors,  and  men  of  genius,  all  those 
belonging  to  the  nobility-,  the  greater  portion  of  those 
that  remain  are  not  found  amongst  men  who  enjoy 
ease  and  affluence,  but  amongst  men  struggling  with 
necessity,  whose  genius  has  broken  througii  every 
difficulty,  and  displayed  itself 

The  nobility  have  then  far  outstripped  men  of  for- 
tune and  affluence,  but  who  do  not  enjoy  rank  and 
title,  which  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove :  for  they 
cannot  properly  be  compared  ^\ith  men  born  under 
the  influence  of  necessity,  who  arc  obliged  to  exert 

*  Military  and  naval  officers  of  dislinguishcd  talents  29 

Statesmen     33 

Learned  men,  mathematicians,  <!^c 17 

Inventors,  &c 13 
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This  only  takes  in  tiien  really  distinguished  above  others, 
but  if  the  names  were  givtn,  it  would  lay  a  foundatipn  for 
jierpetual  controversy  :   tbt'  very  thiiiji  i  wish  to  avoid. 
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industry,  but  who  are  for  the  most  part  prevented 
from  a  display  of  genius,  which  they  have  not  the 
means  of  cultivating.  The  circumstances  under 
which  these  two  classes  of  persons  are  found,  are 
such,  that  a  comparison  could  not  fairly  be  made. 
Every  affluent  man  has  means  and  opportunity  to 
cultivate  his  genius,  if  he  chuses  to  do  so.  The 
man  of  pain  and  toil  has  necessity  to  spur  him  on, 
but  he  generally  wants  opportunity.  It  is,  however, 
amongst  those  two  dissimilar  and  opposite  classes  of 
society,  that  we  find  the  greatest  talents  and  genius ; 
and  we  find  the  least  where  there  are  wealth  and  af- 
fluence without  rank.* 

If  a  conclusion  can  in  any  case  be  drawn  with 
certainty,  it  is  to  be  learnt  from  this,  that  elevation 
of  rank,  by  occasioning  emulation  or  ambition,  is  the 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  I  do  not  mean  the  lower  order  of 
labourers,  or  mechanics,  but  that  rank  of  men  who  have  been 
properly  bred  to  business,  got  some  education^  and  at  the  same 
time  are  compelled  to  labour  for  existence.  Such  men  are  very 
frequently  employed  on  works  for  which  they  have  no  genius, 
or  works  where  geniiis  has  no  means  of  shewing  itself.  Though 
nothing  will  hinder  genius  occasionally  from  breaking  out,  yet 
circumstances  certainly  often  do  prevent  it.  Where  men  are 
prudent,  where  genius  is  very  great,  it  breaks  through  all 
difficulties,  and  finds  its  place  like  a  fluid.  Nature  mad« 
Herschel  an  astronomer,  and  he  broke  through  all  difficulties, 
to  gratify  his  disposition  :  and  the  same  is,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  case  with  most  men  of  a  particular  turn  of  genius,  which 
they  will  gratify  at  the  risk  of  want,  and  in  the  face  of  every 
difficulty. 
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occasion  of  the  exertion  of  talents,  which,  if  every 
circumstance  but  the  rank  were  the  same,  would  lie 
dormant. 

This  proves  what  was  asserted  in  the  first  pros- 
pectus, and  in  the  preface  to  the  w  ork,  that  the  re- 
collection of  ancestors  that  have  been  great  men,  has 
a  tendency  to  excite  also  to  great  actions:  or  to 
speak  directly  to  the  point ; — take  a  number  of  afflu- 
ent men,  who  have  estates,  without  titles,  and 
an  equal  number  who  have  estates,  w^th  titles, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  will  be  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  abilities. 

It  appears  then  clearly,  from  what  has  been  laid 
before  the  public,  that  individual  noblemen,  so  far 
from  being  inferior  to  other  men  in  abilities,  talents, 
and  genius,  have  been  superior  to  the  only  persons 
with  whom  they  can  be  assimilated  or  compared. 

It  now  remains  to  say  something  of  the  nobility  as 
crood  men,  as  friends  to  their  country,  and  to  their 
fellow  men,  and  as  pursuing  an  honourable  line  of 
conduct. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  task,  from  its  nature,  to  exa- 
mnie  into,  and  compare  the  virtues  of  individual  men ; 
genius  and  invention  leave  traces  behind  them  at  all 
times,  virtuous  conduct  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions. 

In  the  civil  commotions  which  have  so  frequently 
disturbed  the  peace  of  this  country,  the  nobility  have 
been,  from  their  prominent  situation,  compelled  to 
take  a  more  active  part  than  other  men  !  and  we 
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lind  thein,  on  most  occasions,  acting  very  honoura- 
bly to  tiie  party  tiiat  they  embraced.  In  the  long 
contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
there  were  men  of  great  honour  and  bravery  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine as  to  their  merit  on  the  side  they  espoused, 
though  we  are  acquainted  with  the  honours  they  ob- 
tained, or  the  disgrace  they  incurred  in  supporting 
it.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  we  find  the  nobi- 
lity acting  with  great  honour  and  fidelity,  and  at  no 
time  do  we  ever  find  that  they  abandoned  those  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  great  barons  were  guided,  w  hen 
they  compelled  their  reluctant  sovereign  to  sign 
Magna  Charta,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  whatever  may  be  thought 
or  said  of  the  nobility  of  other  countries,  it  will  never 
be  forgotten,  that  at  a  time  when  the  feudal  system 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and  the  nobility  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  were  with  one  hand  opposing 
their  sovereign,  and  with  the  other  rivetting  the 
chains  of  their  vassals,  the  British  nobility  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  secured  their 
liberties ;  they  did  not  revolt  in  order  to  exalt  them- 
selves, or  oppress  their  inferiors,  but  in  order  to 
establish,  on  a  firm  basis,  the  individual  liberty  ol 
the  meanest  subject,  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  generosity,  that  is  our  pride,  and  our 
admiration  ;  to  which  conduct  we  owe  our  dearest 
possessions  at  the  present  day. 
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That  from  the  nobility  themselves  should  emanate 
an  order  of  things  which  deprived  them  of  the  inor- 
dinate power  which  they  at  that  time  possessed,  is 
one  of  those  strange  moral  phenomena  that  must  al- 
ways astonish  mankind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ex- 
cites the  hi^-hest  decree  of  admiration. 

If  we  peruse,  attentively,  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries, though  we  see  many  contests  between  the 
kings  and  nobles,  we  find  them  always  agreeing 
about  oppressing  the  people;  they  disputed  to  which 
the  right  of  oppression  should  belong;  but  they 
never  disputed  about  its  continuation ;  and  so  true 
is  this,  that  the  only  advances  that  the  people  in 
other  countries  made  towards  freedom,  Avere  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  the  kings  to  humble  the  no- 
bility. What  a  glorious  contrast  docs  this  afford 
between  the  nobility  of  England  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, at  a  time  when  the  boasted  lights  of  philosophy 
had  not  broke  fortli ;  when  men  acted  according  to 
their  interest,  or  their  conscience ;  independent  of 
right,  and  regardless  of  opinion  ! ! 

The  brave  barons  of  Runemede  are  never  to  be 
forgotten;  they  fought  not  for  themselves 
BUT  10 R  the  people,  and  their  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  justice  and  ge- 
nerosity ! 

The  same  spirit  has  at  all  times  guided  the  IJri- 
tisli  nobility ;  for,  though  divided  in  contestii,  where 
the  riglits  of  different  families  to  the  throne  were  the 
object  of  dispute,  the  great  majority  were  at  all  times 
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found  fighting  on  tlie  side  of  liberty,  and  for  the 
Hghts  of  the   people;  nor  ever   did   they,  on  any 
isingle  occasion,  attempt  to  set  up  their  own  rights 
m  a  separate  object,  or  place  themselves  above  other* 
subjects,  in  respect  to  the  obedience  either  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  I 
During  the  great  rebellion  the  nobility,   at  first, 
resisted  the  over  exertion  of  royal  prerogative,  and 
separated  themselves  from  the  throne* ;  but  we  find 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  they  afterwards  quit- 
ted the  standard,  of  rebellion,  when  they  perceived 
greater  danger  arising  to  liberty,  from  the  democra- 
tic leaders,  than  from  the  mistaken  views  of  their 
royal  and  unhappy  master.f 

How  many  glorious  examples  are  there  of  indivi- 
dual noblemen,  risking  life,  fortune,  and  every  thing 
dear  to  man,  to  support  a  falling  throne,  which  they 
had  resisted  during  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  in  its 
attempts  to  oppress  the  people ! !  There  are  many 
of  those  examples  recorded  in  this  work,  sufficient  to 
make  a  man  proud  of  living  in  a  country  which  has 
produced  such  distinguished  patriots,  the  worthy 
successors  of  the  Barons  of  Runemede. 

*  The  remark  has  frequently  occured  in  the  body  of  the 
■work,  that  nearly  all  the  good  men  who  had  resisted  Charles 
at  the  beginning,  joined  him  afterwards,  and  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  the  last — Few  of  the  nobles  fell  into  the  violent 
errors  of  the  commons. 

+  The  house  of  peers,  at  all  times,  acted  like  a  balancco 
wheel  or  regulator,  and  has  answered  the  purpose  with  wondefo 
ful  advantage  and  effect. 
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After  democracy  had  nearly  annihilated  the  nobi- 
lity, and  when  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  exist- 
ence as  a  political  body,  the  spirit  of  the  individuals 
restored  the  order,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
destruction  of  that  anarchy  which  had  been  produ- 
ced ;  and  which,  had  it  continued,  would  have  ruin- 
ed the  nation.     The  restoration,  a  measure  of  great 
advantage  at  the  time,  was  chiefly  effected  by  the 
nobility ;    and   though    perhaps  they  carried  their 
devotion  to  the  will  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother, 
a  little  too   far,  yet  that   ill  fated  and  unwise,  but 
well- beloved  family,  was  abandoned,  the  moment 
that  there  ^\  as  again  a  question  of  the  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  revolution,  which  placed  King  William  III. 
on  the  throne,  and  which  completed  the  national 
liberty  that  the  barons  had  begun  at  Runemede,  was 
conducted  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit,  and  upon 
the  same  generous  principles ;  and  on  the  latter, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  nobility  always 
stood  formost. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  latter  period  the  people  at 
large,  the  commons  of  England,   bore  a  great  part, 
for  they  were  become  of  great  importance ;  but  that 
very  importance  was  the  consequence  of  the  noble 
stand,  made  by  the  barons,  for  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta.     It  was  the  completion  of  their  work,  at 
which  the  nobles  were  assisted  by  the  descendants 
of  those  vassals,  whom,  in  the  days  of  darkness  and 
slavery,  their  ancestors  had  so  bravely  and  gener- 
ously emancipated.     What  a  glorious  termination 
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to  the  labours  of  the  British  nobility — labours  under- 
taken for  establishing  the  rights  of  tlifeir  fellow- 
aubjects !  I 

Happily,  since  that  latter  period,  we  have  not  had 
occasion  to  see  examples  of  similar  energy,  and  of 
similar  virtue;  but  in  the  still  and  calm  course 
which  our  internal  affairs  have  since  maintained,  the 
British  nobility  have  held  a  moderate  and  a  steady 
hand.  If  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  restore 
our  liberties,  or  to  rescue  them  from  imminent  dan- 
ger, they  have  at  least  laboured  constantly  to  pre- 
serve them;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
have  preserved  the  balance  of  the  state. 

If  this  eulogium,  in  praise  of  British  nobility,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  dawn  of  liberty  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  seems  written  rather  with  some  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  let  the  reader  observe,  that  it  is  at  the 
END  of  a  work,  in  which  the  facts  are  recorded  that 
establish  its  justice.  At  the  ueginning,  it  had 
been  badly  placed ;  but  here  we  may  adapt  the 
motto  of  the  immortal  hero  of  the  Nile  and  Trafal- 
gar, to  the  honourable  order  of  whom  we  have  beea 
speaking.  Pa  Imam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Having  fully  shewn  the  virtue  of  the  British  nobi- 
lity, as  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  of  their  virtues  as  private  men. 
That,  however,  is  evident  from  their  individual  histo- 
ries, but  admits  not  of  the  same  sort  of  elucidatior . 
Historical  records,  whether  on  the  great  scale  of 

a  national  register,  or  the  more  circumscribed  one 
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of  biography,  are  generally  rather  a  record  of  the 
vices,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind,  than  of 
their  virtues  or  happiness.     Even  writers  of  fiction 
and  romance,  have  been  unable  to  give  any  long 
continuance  to  ideal  spenes  of  happiness  and  virtue. 
When  vice,  folly,  and  misfortune  quit  the  scene,  the 
historian,  whether  of  transactions  that  are  real,  or 
imaginary,  prepares  to  lay  down  his  pen.     This  i^ 
lamented,  in  a  very  forcible  and  pathetic  manner,  by 
the  eloquent  and  accurate  historian  Robertson ;  but 
it  is,  from  the  nature  of  thintrs,  unavoidable.     The 
calm^  still  life  of  an  individual,  who  is  virtuous  and 
^^PPy?  "^ay  afford  materials  for  a  few  notes,  or  me^ 
morandums,   but  it  can  never  furnish  matter  either 
for  a  long,  or  an  interesting  history.     It  is  the  same 
with  nations  \  wherever  there   is    neither    externa^ 
war,  nor  internal  faction,  there  is  a  chasm  in  hisr 
tory. 

That  the  private  virtues  of  the  British  nobility 
were  proportioned  to  their  public,  may  be  learned 
from  this,  that  there  are  very  few  examples  of  their 
committing  any  actions,  cither  criminal  or  disgraceful. 
As  to  foibles,  those  of  inen  who  hold  distinguished 
rank,  are  always  the  subject  of  the  ill-natured  re- 
marks of  envious  cotemporaries ;  and,  as  has  been 
fully  and  fairly  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  individuals  have  been  flattered  at  the  expcnce 
of  the  order :  and  numerous  and  able  writers,  who 
gave  to  their  ill  nature  a  form  of  wit,  and  dressed  it 
^1,  the  garb  of  poetry,  made  a  practice  of  slanderlnf^ 
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ability  in  the  gross,  and  flattering  them  iii  detail. 
f*crhaps  there  is  no  error  that  th'j  British  nobiUty 
have  committed,  so  great  as  the  countenance  they 
have  given  to  such  practices. 

A  nobleman  ought  to  disregard  compliments  that 
are  paid  to  him  personally,  at  the  ex  pence  of  his 
order,  as  much  as  a  man  would  spurn  at  praise  ob- 
tained for  himself,  by  slandering  the  other  branches  of 
his  family.  Probably,  however,  this  sort  of  flattery 
has  been  accepted,  without  suspicion  or  reflection 
on  the  one  hand,  while  it  has  been  presented  with  art 
and  ability  on  the  other. 

In  holding  up  the  nobility  to  public  esteem,  and 
in  proving  that  this  country  has  obligations  to  them 
pf  the  most  durable  sort,  it  is  not  intended,  by  any 
means,  to  extend  their  praise  beyond  the  bounds 
where  it  fairly  ought  to  go ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
just,  with  as  much  freedom,  remark  on  those  parts 
of  their  conduct  which  do  not  appear  to  deserve 
praise,  as  of  those  that  do. 

The  nobility  of  this  country,  who  always,  on  the 
most  trying  occasions,  have  stood  forward  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  in  a  bold,  firm,  and  manly  man- 
ner, have,  in  ordinary  times,  been  rather  at  too  little 
pains,  to  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  those  muta- 
tions that  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  time. 

Amongst  the  gradual  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  in  the  ways  of  thinking  in  modern  times,  the 
disposition  to  dispense  with  the  ancient  gradation  of 
ranks  in  society,  is  one  of  the  most  general  and  most 
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dangerous.  It  has  occasionally  been,  in  former 
times,  a  favourite  plan  ;*  but  then  it  was  one  of  a 
violent  and  evanescent  nature,  arising  with  the  loMer 
orders,  which  was  rejected  in  the  moment  of  cool 
reflection. 

Even  during  the  great  rebellion,  and  the  anarchy 
that  followed  it,  though  the  house  of  lords  was  for  a 
time  abolished,  and  the  dregs  of  the  nation  bore  the 
sway ;  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  people  disap- 
proved of  those  violent  proceedings,  and  revolted  at 
the  principles  which  led  to  them.  The  transactions  of 
those  times  arose  out  of  the  conveniency,  or  interest, 
of  the  actors,  and  were  not  founded  on  a  convic- 
tion  of  their  justice,   propriety,   or  general   cxpe- 

*  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  in  the  time  of  Wat  Tyler,  two  Hncs 
that  had  never  been  entirely  for;;ottcn5  were  in  high  repute, 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
"  Where  was  then  the  gentleman  s" 

The  meaning  of  these  questioning  lines  is  by  no  means  ques- 
tionable. It  evidently  points  at  future  equality,  by  calling  to 
mind  the  original  state  of  mankind.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  those  levellers,  when  there  were  but  one  man  and  a  woman, 
there  was  no  similarity  with  our  present  state.  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  overturn  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning,  respecting  the  division 
of  labour,  by  an  appeal  to  the  occupations  of  our  first  father, 
as  to  draw  any  conclusion  about  distinctions  of  ranks  whca 
tlie  world  only  contained  a  single  family.  The  Trial  by  Jury, 
Universal  Representation,  and  all  those  fine  things,  were  not 
known  to  the  first  and  only  man;  but  the  levellers,  in  their 
elegant  appeal  to  the  spade  and  distaff,  do  not  attempt  to  over- 
turn any  thing  of  which  they  themselves  approve. 
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diency ;  on  the  contrary,  the   levellers  themselves, 
kncwone  another  to  be  liypocrites,  who  were  professing 
principles  tliat  they  did  not  really  entertain,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  people,  for  their  own  private  purposes. 
During  the  last  century,  however,  the  same  modes 
of  thinking  that  arc  subversive  of  order,  were  intro- 
duccd,  in  a  way  far  more  dangerous,  and  likely  to  be 
far  more  permanent  and  pernicious.  In  former  times, 
those  ideas  of   levelling  originated   with  the  lower 
classes,  were  introduced  with  violence  and  precipita- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  actions,  that  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  disgust;  and  the  consequences  of 
which  svviii  highly  to  be  regretted ;  but  in  latter  times, 
they  were  cherished  by  the  higher  classes,  assumed 
the  form  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy,  and  pro- 
ceeded according  to  a  system  that  rendered  their  in- 
fluence almost  irresistable. 

The  physical,  as  well  as  moral  inequality  of  man, 
are  now  both  greatly  diminished  ;  whereas,  in  an- 
cient times,  personal  slavery  degraded  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  population  ;  and  in  early  periods,  when 
the  useful  arts  were  in  their  infancy,  men  obtained 
the  means  of  existence  ^yith  so  much  labour,  that  the 
mind  remained  uncultivated,  and  the  body  in  a  state 
of  depression.  In  those  times,  wealth,  or  bodily 
strength,  or  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  gave  the 
possessor  of  either,  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

During  the  reign   of  the  feudal  system,  which 
was  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
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the  inequality  took  a  different  form,  but  it  continued 
as  great  as  ever  :  it  is  even  questionable  Avhether  it 
was  not  greater,  than  almost  at  any  period  of  ancient 
histoi*y. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  gradually  put  an  end 
to  the  physical  superiority  which  men  enjoyed,  by 
tnere  personal  strength ;  and  the  art  of  printing,  by 
the  multiplication  of  books,  by  their  cheapnesi^,  and 
the  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  reading  and 
■RTiting,  put  their  mental  faculties  nearer  on  a  level. 

The  abbreviations  of  labour,  by  inventions  in  me- 
chanism, and  the  division  of  labour,  by  rendering  in- 
dustry more  productive,  had,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, enabled  a  smaller  number  of  persons  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  whole ;  and  thus  a  greater 
number  were  left  at  leisure,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind. 

A  number  of  other  circumstances,  (that  are  gene- 
fally  known,)  had  raised  the  inferior  classes  to  a  de- 
gree of  independence  and  importance,  that  was  with- 
out precedent,  when  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a  sect  of  men,  calling  themselves 
philosophers,  originating  in  France,  extended  all 
over  Europe,  and  carried  on  a  close,  but  secret,  cor- 
respondence, the  ultimate  end  of  which  was,  to  un-* 
dermine  all  distinction  of  rank,  and  substitute  for  it, 
precedence  according  to  genius  and  abilities. 

Those  philosophers  were  mostly  men  of  bad  prin- 
ciples, and  of  depraved  manners,  but  excessively 
vain  and  selfish ;  hating  superiority,  and  at  the  same 
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time  consummate  hypocrites,  though  many  of  them 
were  men  of  great  le^irning  and  abilities,* 

*  In  (he  month  of  September,  1789,  before  the  king  of 
France  and  his  family  were  dragged  to  Paris,  and  made  prisoners 
{but  some  months  after  the  revolution  had  broke  out),  Mon- 
sieur Le  Roi,  lieutenant  of  (he  king's  hunt,  an  .academician, 
philosopher,  and  encyclopedist,  dining  at  the  (able  of  the 
Count  D'Angevillicrs,  the  conversation  turned  after  dinner  on 
the  evils  of  the  revolution  ;  (it  was  what  was  termed  at  that 
time  in  Paris  an  aristocratical  dinner,)  but  Lc  Roi  w  as  a  revo- 
Jutionist;  to  whom  the  Count  said,  "Well,  Sir;  all  this, 
however,  is  the  work  of  PuiloSui'Hy."  Thunderstruck  at 
these  words,  "  Alas  !"  cricil  the  academician,  "  To  whom  do 
you  say  so  ?  I  know  it  but  too  well  ;  and  1  shall  die  of  grief 
ufid  remorse .'"  At  the  word  remorse,  the  nobleman  asked, 
■why  he  reproached  himself  so  bitterly.  "  I  have  contributed 
to  it,"  replied  LeRoi,  "  far  more  than  I  was  aware  of;  I  was 
secretary  to  the  eommittee  to  which  yon  arc  indebted  for  it; 
but  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that  1  never  thought  it  would  go 
to  such  a  length.  You  have  seen  me  in  the  king's  service,  and 
you  know  I  love  his  person  ;  I  little  thought  of  bringing  his 
subjects  to  this  pitch,  and  I  shall  die  of  grief  and  remorse." 

Pressed  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  this  society,  intirely 
new  to  the  whole  company,  the  academician  resumed.  "  This 
society  was  a  club  which  we  philosophers  had  formed  amongst 
ns  ;  into  which  we  only  admitted  persons  w  hom  we  could  trust. 
Our  sittings  were  regularly  held  at  the  Baron  D'llolbach's. 
Lest  our  objects  should  be  surmised,  we  call  ourselves  oecono- 
naists  ;  we  created  Voltaire,  though  absent,  our  honorary  and 
perpetual  president;  our  principal  members  were  D'Alembert, 
Tnrgot,  Coudorcet,  Diderot,  La  Harpe,  and  that  Lamoignoo, 
who,  on  his  dismission,  shothimself  in  his  park."  The  whole 
of  this  declaration  was  accompanied  with  tears  and  sighs, 
when  the  adept,  deeply  penitent,  continued.     "  The  following 
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On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  contrived   to 
dra^v  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,   into  their  way  of 


were  our  occupatimis  :  most  of  those  works  which  have  ap- 
peared for  this  long  time  past  against  religion,  morals,  and 
^  government,  were  ours,  or  from  authors  devoted  to  us :  they 
were  all  composed  by  the  members,  or  by  the  order  of  the  society. 
Before  they  were  delivered  to  the  press,  they  were  brought  to 
our  office;  then  we  revised  and  corrected  them,  added  to,  or 
curtailed  them,  according  as  circumstances  required.  When 
our  philosophy  was  too  glaring  for  the  time,  or  for  the  object 
of  the  work,  we  brought  it  to  a  lower  tint  ;  and  when  we 
thought  wc  might  be  more  daring,  then  we  spoke  openly.  In  a 
word,  we  made  our  authors  say  exactly  wlrat  we  pleased;  then 
the  work  was  published,  under  a  title  or  name  wc  had  chosen, 
the  better  to  hide  the  hand  from  whence  it  cnme.  Many  books, 
supposed  to  have  been  po&thumous  works,  such  as  Christianity 
unmasked,  and  divers  others,  attributed  to  Frerct  and  Bou. 
langer,  after  thiir  deaths,  were  issued  from  our  society. 
When  we  had  approved  of  these  ^Vorks,  we  began  to  print 
them  on  fine  and  ordinary  paper,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pay 
our  expcnces;  and  Then  in  immense  iiumlwrs,  on  the  common- 
est paper.  The  latter  wc  sent  to  hawkers  nnd  booksellers, 
free  of  cost,  (or  nearly  so),  wlio  were  to  circulate  them  among 
the  people  at  the  lowest  rate. 

*'  These  were  the  means  used  to  pcrverl,  and  to  bring  the 
people  to  the  state  you  now  see  them  in  I  shall  not  see  them 
long:  for  I  shall  dicof  grii>f  .ind  remorse." 

There  is  not  an\  certainty  when  this  society  was  commenced^ 
but  it  was  probably  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  as  Mon- 
>^ieur  Bertin,  keeper  of  th«.'  privy  jjurse  to  Louis  XV.,  men- 
tions the  philosophers  constantly  soliciting  that  monarch  to 
allow  them  to  found  free-schools,  uiul«'r  the  itrotcnce  of  teach- 
ing  the  poor  at  the  cxpencc  of  the  king,  but  tinder  their  direc- 
tion.    Monsieur  Bertin  v?as  at  great  pains  to  find  out  the  real 
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thinking:  and  it  was  natural  that  the  people  would 
embrace,  with  enthusiasm,  a  system  by  which  they 
would  rise  to  importance. 

By  degrees  the  inequality  of  ranks,  which  former- 
ly was  considered  as  natural,  became  hateful;  yet 
the  nobility  themselves  seemed  unconscious  of  then' 
danger,  and  even  assisted  in  opening  the  doors  ot  the 
garrison,  whicli  it  was  both  their  interest  and  duty 

to  defend. 

In  England,  the  philosophy  made  less  progress  than 

meaning  of  all  this  :  and  at  last  discovered  that  they  expended 
considerable  sums,  and  took  infinite  trouble,  by  selling  cheap, 
and  even  giving  away  books  written  by  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
others,  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  new  system.  It  was  only 
by  convincing  the  king  of  this,  that  he  prevented  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  schools  ;  for  though  Louis  wag  a  dissolute  man  of 
pleasure,  and  too  careless  to  be  a  good  king,  he  wished  well  to 
his  subjects.  He  was  an  honest  and  honourable  man;  and 
could  not,  without  proof,  believe  that  the  philosophers  were 
deceiving  him. 

Frustrated  in  ^establishing  schools,  they  contrived,  by  a  se- 
cret connection  and  correspondence,  to  provide  tutors  and  in- 
structors, who  could  forward  their  schemes.  D'Alcmbert  had 
a  regular  office  for  tutors,  to  which  those  who  wanted  recom- 
m.ndation  applied.  He  extended  his  plan  to  professors  of  col- 
leges and  public  teachers,  as  well  as  private  tutors;  and  by 
means  of  his  confederates,  effected  bis  purpose. 

The  horrible  part  such  of  the  philosophers  acted,  as  lived  to 
see  the  revolution,  will  never  be  forgot.  They  shewed,  that  the 
fanaticism  and  cruelty  of  system-mongors,  and  philosophers,  are 
worse  than  those  of  the  wildest  enthusiasts  in  religion. 
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ih  other  countries :  the  philosophers  were  less  nu- 
merous, and  the  nobility  not  quite  so  negligent  and 
pliant ;  but  still  in  this  country  they  were  higldy  to 
blame,  and  had  even  joined  in  the  laugh  against  their 
own  order,  and  given  a  sort  of  credit  and  currency 
to  opinions,  which  they  should  have  made  it  their 
glory,  as  it  was  their  duty,  to  resist. 

The  new  opinions  had  become  fashionable ;  and 
it  was  generally  considered  as  a  mark  of  want  of  in- 
tellect, when  a  man  of  fashion  adhered  to  the  solid 
principles  of  his  ancestors,  now  termed  prejudices. 
Antiquated  Opinions,  like  antiquated  dress,  were 
sneered  at;  and  few  men  can  bear  the  force  of  ridi- 
cule, which  indeed  is  only  to  be  resisted  by  great 
strength  of  mind,  or  by  having  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct,  with  a  determination  to  remain  inflexible. 

In  matters  of  little  importance,  such  as  dress,  to 
comply  A'  ith  custom  and  taste  is  proper ;  but  in 
maxims  and  ways  of  thinking  on  national  affairs, 
there  ought  to  be  no  regard  to  taste  ;  taste,  when 
introduced  in  such  matters,  is  as'  much  misplaced  as 
ornament  would  be  in  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  this  change  of  opinion  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Euroi)e  became  so  universal,  was  so  much 
disseminated  amongst  the  higher  classes,  and  its  evil 
tendency  and  ultiniate  consequences  either  so  care- 
fully concealed,  or  so  ill  understood,  that  scarcely 
any  opposition  Avas  made  to  its  becoming  a  rule  of 
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action,  until  it  was  too  late  to  resist  its  farther  pro- 
gres5.* 

The  nobility  of  this  country  remained  in  a  great 
measure  untainted,  but  not  altogether  so.  The  wit 
and  sarcasms  of  the  philosophers  produced  some 
eftcct ;  and  rank  and  title  were  not  held  in  equal 
estimation,  bv  men  who  enjoyed  them  as  they  had 
formerly  been,  and  as  they  still  ought  to  be,  if 
stability  and  happiness  are  aimed  at  by  mankind. 

Happiness  depends  much  on  opinion,  and  so  long 

*  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  whose  rank,  gltnius, 
and  penetration,  gave  \veii;ht  to  wliatcver  he  did,  was  a  great 
patron  of  tht  sect ;  but  they  nevt  r  initiated  him  in  the  graad 
mysu  ry,  the  destruction  of  kings,  and  overthrow  of  govern- 
ments. He  was  very  willing  to  assist  in  overturning  religion 
and  the  altars  ;  but  when  he  discovered  that  the  thrones  also 
were  to  fail,  his  rage  was  without  bounds:  then  it  was  that  he 
quarrelled  with  Voltaire,  and  the  philosophers  whom  he  had 
encouraged  and  admired,  in  order  to  be  flattered  with  the  title 
of  "  The  Philosophic  King."  "  Those  philosophers,"  said  he, 
when  he  found  them  out,  "  arc  a  sort  of  madmen,  who  are  for 
governing  every  thing  by  rule  and  theory.  They  wish  the 
whole  world  to  be  a  republic  ;  and  would  resolve  all  questions 
of  state  like  a  problem  in  mathematics,  by  algebra.  It  would 
be  well  to  let  them  try  their  hand  in  governing,  upon  some  re- 
bellious jjiuvincc,  that  deserved  the  severest  punishment,  &c.'* 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  philosophic  king,  after  he  knew 
that  they  wished  to  overturn  thrones.  The  philosophy,  how- 
ever, had  got  too  deep  root  at  Berlin  ;  and  dearly  have  the  suc- 
cessors of  Frederic  and  his  country  paid  for  having  a  king  who 
was  an  atheist,  a  poet,  a  wit,  and  a  philosopher. 
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as  men  reason,  their  free  actions  will  be  the  result 
of  it;  and,  therefore,  as  an  ord€r  of  nobility  is  very 
essential  for  the  support  of  a  mixed  and  free  govern- 
ment, it  is  of  great  importance  that  public  opinion 
should  be  favourable  to  its  maintenance.  The  no- 
bility themselves  should  resist,  with  their  whole 
power  and  energy,  every  effort  that  is  made  to  re- 
present them  as  being  an  useless  order  in  the  state. 
The  balance  of  a  Avatch,  or  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  though  they  possess  no  power  of  giving  mo- 
tion, are  quite  as  essential  to  the  construction  of  the 
machine  as  the  spring,  or  the  weights  which  consti- 
tute the  moving  powers;  and  therefore  it  is  absurd 
to  undervalue  one  part,  because  it  is  not  endowed 
with  the  same  properties  as  another.  If  an  heredi- 
tary nobility  are  confined  by  their  situation  from 
acting  a  })art  that  commoners  may  act,  so  likewise 
are  they  fitted,  by  their  situation,  to  act  a  part  which 
commoners  cannot  act ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  regulate  national  affairs,  in  that  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  are  regulated,  without  having  a  portion 
of  the  legislature  independant  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  people.  Tliough  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
new  plan  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  under  a 
new  order  and  organization  of  society,  become 
practicable;  yet,  composed  as  the  nation  now  is,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  regulating  order  in  the 
state,  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  a  class  of 
men,  who  arc  placed,  as  it  were,  above  the  situation 
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of  all  others.*  They  are  independent  in  point  of 
income  or  revenue  (which  even  the  sovereign  him- 
self is  not,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country), 
they  are  also  possessed  of  rank  and  political  impor- 
tance, independent  equally  of  the  sovereign,  or  of 
the  people;  therefore,  as  tar  as  human  combination 
can  raise  any  portion  of  mankind  above  the  rest, 
they  are  so  elevated.  They  are  men  placed  above 
every  one  of  those  considerations,  that  operate  on  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  be.f 

Many  of  the  commoners  are,  in  point  of  money, 

*  The  nobility  are  represented  as  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
kings,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  people.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take,  for  in  fact  we  find  quite  the  contrary  to  be  true ;  and 
that  they  have  generally  resisted  the  kings  in  favour  of  the 
people.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  order  of  men  to 
exist,  in  any  state,  that  may  not  be  liable,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, to  be  biassed  by  their  own  private  interest ;  and  as  no 
man  can  be  possessed  of  every  object  which  he  might  desire, 
this  species  of  complete  iidependence  is  merely  ideal.  All 
that  can  be  done,  is  to  put  a  man  out  of  the  reach  of  necessity 
or  strong  temptation.  Tt  must  still  remain  to  be  decided  be- 
tween his  honour,  his  conscience,  and  his  passions,  which  of  the 
three  is  to  govern  his  conduct. 

+  The  rendering  of  the  judges  independant  of  the  king,  with 
revenues  for  life,  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  For  the  same  reason,  the  chief  justice  is  gene- 
rally now  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  so  that  the  judges  are,  in  every 
respect,  independent  men,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  this  world 
to  make  meo  independent. 
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equally  independent  as  peers  in  general  arc;  but 
then  they  are  not  members  of  the  legislature,  Avith- 
out  the  voice  of  the  people  (with  a  few  exceptions)-; 
therefore  the  balancing  power,  that  is,  the  house  of 
lords,  is  rendered  independant  of,  and  insulated  as 
it  were,  from  the  other  members  of  the  state.  To 
say  that  noblemen  may  still  be  gained  over  by  court 
favour,  or  other  means,  is  only  saying,  that  after  all 
they  are  men.  It  w  ould  be  just  as  well  to  object  to 
them  because  they  are  mortal,  and  subject  to  Dodily 
infirmity ;  and  therefore  so  far  like  the  poorest  man 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  point  of  political  independence,  every  thing 
has  been  done  for  the  peers  that  is  practicable;  and 
here  it  should  be  observed,  that  if  nobility  were  not 
hereditary,  that  could  not  be  the  case.  The  nobi- 
lity would  then  be  few  in  number,  in  general  old 
men,  and  might  have  bargained  with  the  crown  be- 
fore they  obtained  their  rank ;  so  that  whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  acquired  nobility,  in  opposition 
to  hereditary  titles,  as  a  political  institution  it  would 
(lot  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  might  correspond 
better  with  modern  ideas,  respecting  merit  alone 
giving  preference;  but  in  practical  utility,  it  would 
be  greatly  inferior. 

Opinion  and  force  govern  mankind  ;  but  as  from 
the  former  arise  will  and  inclination,  and  from  the 
latter  necessity,  the  continuance  of  the  first  is  of  far 
the  longest  duration.  Men  endeavour  to  preserve 
a  state  of  things  that  accords  with  their  will  and  in- 
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clination ;  and  they  are  constantly  struggling  against 
the  operation  of  force  or  necessity.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  no  tyrant  has  ever  had  so  much  power, 
as  not  to  find  it  wise  to  endeavour  to  get  opinion  and 
good  will  in  some  degree  in  his  favour  ;  and  as  men 
become  better  informed,  tliis  support,  derived  from 
opinion,  becomes  the  more  necessary.  ^Vhat  does 
all  the  veneration  for  ancient  dynasties  signify? 
What  do  the  disputes  about  divine  right  signify,  but 
to  bring,  as  much  as  possible,  opinion  in  aid  of 
poM'cr  and  force  ? 

Without  the  support  of  opinion,  force  soon  crum- 
bles into  dust,  and  with  it,  even  what  is  feeble  may 
endure  for  ages. 

During  the  feudal  system,  the  barons  and  lords 
had  force  and  power  for  their  support;  but  they  did 
not  trust  to  those  entirely.  They  made  friends  of 
their  vassals,  and  the  connexion  was  like  that  of 
the  chief  of  a  family,  and  the  inferior  branches  ;  they 
were  connected  in  interest  and  by  aifection;  and 
sui)port  on  the  one  hand,  and  protection  on  the 
other,  were  the  consequences. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  almost  entirely  changed 
with  respect  to  the  nobility  of  this  and  most  other 
countries.  They  are  no  longer  supported  by  force, 
and  the  ties  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants,  or 
his  servants,  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  agreeable 
nature  that  they  were  formerly.  Till  within  the  last 
century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  farmers 
and  labourers,  looked  up  to  the  landlords  with  res- 
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pect  and  affection  :  they  often  partook  of  their  hos- 
pitality, and  they  admired  those  qualities  which  their 
superiors  possessed,  without  feeling  envy  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  now.  The  tenant  seldom  sees  his  landlord, 
and  frequently  thinks  himself  his  equal :  or,  if  he  ac- 
knowledges inferiority,  it  is  not  unaccompanied  with 
a  feeling  of  envy. 

During  the  feudal  system,  titles  of  nobility  became 
hereditary ;  and  the  institution  was  then  supported 
by  every  human  means.  The  kings  were  depen- 
dent on  their  nobles  in  time  of  war  ;  and  their  vas- 
sals owed  to  them  protection,  and  not  only  obeyed 
willingly,  but  respected  and  loved  them. 

This  then  was  the  state  of  things  all  over  Europe ; 
yet,  with  all  those  circumstances  in  their  favour,  the 
nobility  have  been  uninterruptedly  and  universally 
sinking,  both  in  power  and  in  esteem,  in  every  coun- 
try ;  and  in  France,  the  only  country  that  has  under- 
gone a  revolution  of  late  times,  the  order  has  not 
only  been  abolished,  but  the  members  proscribed, 
persecuted,  and  robbed  of  their  estates.*  Although 
a  new  order  of  nobility  is  rising  in  France,  which  in 
time  may  become  numerous  and  hereditary,  yet  that 

*  When  the  revolutionists  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time  abolish, 
ed  the  house  of  peers,  they  only  acted  upon  the  levelling  principle 
from  momentary  imjjulsc,  and  not  liVc  the  French,  on  a  per- 
manent plan;  but  now  that  France  has  set  the  example,  such 
mistakes  will  be  avoided,  and  (hose  who  in  future  want  toabo- 
lish  nobility,  will  do  it  in  a  permanent  manner.  The  seizure 
and  sale  ef  estates  rivctted  the  business  in  France. 
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only  tends  to  shew  the  utility  of  the  order,  and  the 
impracticability  of  conducting  political  affairs  with- 
out holding  up  honour  as  one  of  the  inducements 
to  great  actions. 

In  mentioning  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  in  our  own  days,  we  have  had  the  exam- 
ple of  a  new  dynasty,  and  a  new  race  of  nobility ; 
established  exactly  on  the  old  principle  of  conquest 
that  gave  birth  to  both  in  the  dark  ages  and  in  early 
times.  Whether  the  new  dynasty  and  the  new  nobi- 
lity will  be  permanent  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. A  fortunate  general  has  seized  power,  and 
made  himself  an  emperor  ,*  and  he  has  raised  those 
who  assisted  him,  to  rank  and  honour,  under  new  forms 
and  modifications  ;  but  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
new;  all  usurpers  and  conquerors  have  ever  done 
the  same,    and  they  always  will  do  the  same. 

The  support  that  is  wanted  from  public  opinion, 
is  not  so  nuich  in  favour  of  personal  nobility,  as  in 
favour  of  hereditary  nobility.     Wherever  there  are 
rulers,  there  will   be   a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  the 
business  is,  to  manage  things  so,  that  the  gradation 
of  ranks  maybe  of  general  utility,  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  the   people,   which  we  find,  both 
from  the  history  of  our  country,  and  from  that  of  in- 
viduals,  the    hereditary  nobility   of  England   have 
done  ;  whereas  it  is  to  be  naturally  conceived,  that  a 
personal  nobility  would  be  the  instruujent  of  kinf^ly 
power;  and  that  if  its  members  could  not  commu- 
nicate their  rank  to  their  sons   by  hereditary  riorht. 
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they  might  do  it  by  royal  favour.  If  there  are  then 
occasions  for  preferring  personal  nobility  to  heredi- 
tary, there  are  other  very  strong  ones  for  giving 
the  preference  to  the  hereditary  establishment  of  the 
order. 

Let  us  consider  the  su1)ject  as  much  as  we  please, 
we  shall  still  find  that  there  must  be  an  order  of  no- 
bility :  and,  that  if  there  is  to  be  such  an  order,  it  is 
most  expedient  and  advantageous  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  that  it  should  be  hereditary  as  in  this 
country,  and  have  a  share  in  the  legislature.     We 
have  already  seen,  that  in  the  individual  line  advan- 
tages are  produced  by  hereditary  honours,  and  that 
there  are  a  far  greater  number  of  men  of  merit  amongst 
the  nobility,  than  amongst  an  equal  number  of  men 
of  fortune  who  have  not  rank.     We  have  also  found 
that  the  peers,   acting  politically  in  a  body,   have 
exerted  themselves  in  a  most  disinterested  manner  to 
obtain  and  preserve  the  liberties  of  their  country  on 
almost  every  occasion  :  it  therefore  cannot  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  or  not  an  order  of  heredi- 
tary nobility,  such  as  is  established  in  England,  is  a 
wise  and  beneficial  institution. 

The  number  of  the  nobility  admits  of  a  few  obser^ 
vations,  as  there  is  not  any  subject  that  is  more  mis- 
conceived. Because  we  have  a  greater  number  of 
peers  than  we  had  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  alledged 
that  they  are  become  too  numerous.  This  is  very  like 
the  complaints  about  heavy  taxation  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  when  one  year's  expenditure  was  about 
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equal  to  what  we  now  expend  in  ten  days  !  !  This  is 
like  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  thinking  he  is  a  great 
boy,  because  two  years  before  he  was  less.  The 
greatness  indeed  is  relative,  but  not  real;  for  three 
hundred  nobility  are  still  very  few  for  England. 
The  royal  prerogative  of  creating  lords  is  envied, 
and  exclaimed  against  by  many  ;  but  those  persons 
are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  that,  for  it  docs  not 
spring  from  any  power  given  the  king  to  the  preju- 
dice of  commoners,  but  from  a  power  very  fortu- 
nately seized  by  our  kings,  to  diminish  the  influence 
and  number  of  the  feudal  barons. 

After  the  conquest,  possessions  in  land  rendered 
the  proprietor  a  baron  by  tenure,  and  the  creation 
of  barons  by  right  was  an  artful  invention  to  keep 
the  landholders  in  check ;  and  as  it  so  happened, 
that  those  haughty  lords  set  more  value  upon  their 
power  individually  than  collectively,  the  baronage 
by  tenure  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  other 
countries  it  was  not  so  :  there  were  in  France  above 
16,000  noble  families,  that  is  fifty  times  the  number 
there  are  in  England ;  and  if  the  barons  by  right 
had  not  taken  place  of  the  barons  by  tenure,  we 
should  now  have  had  many  more  nobility  than  we 
have  ;*  perhaps  ten  times  the  number.  At  the  end 
of  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 

*  The  power  of  granting  patents  for  inventions  is  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  ;  instead  of  its  being  a  privilege  vested  in 
the  Uing,  it  is  a  remainder  only  of  the  former  unliniitid  power 
of  the  sovereign.  After  the  despotic  princes  of  the  Tudor  family 
had  abused  the  power  of  graatiag  monopoly  audexclusire  privi. 
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caster,  that  is,  ^vhen  Henry  VII.  mounted  the 
throne,  there  were  but  thirty-six  temporal  peers  in 
England ! 

It  is  only  by  comparing  the  number  at  present 
with  the  number  that  they  were  about  half  a  century 
ago,  that  they  appear  many ;  for  if  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  they  are  very  few ;  or  if 
compared  with  what  they  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  by  tenure,  they  are  very  few ;  and  also 
they  are  few,  Avhen  compared  with  the  number  of 
the  nobility  in  Scotland  before  the  union,  and  even 
at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  extinct  by 
death  and  attainder.  So  that  in  no  reasonable  way 
can  we  consider  the  nobility  as  being  numerous, 
when  the  extent  and  population  of  the  country  are 
considered. 

Those  persons  who  suppose  that  all  disposition 
to  undermine  the  present  order  of  things  has  ceased 
with  the  violent  effervescence  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, are  under  a  great  mistake.  Those  who  wish 
for  change  admit  that  the  first  experiment  has 
failed ;  but,  like  a  losing  gamester,  or  a  disappointed 

lege,  King  James,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  who  was  not  quite  so 
despotically  inclined  ;  (and  who,  if  he  had  possessed  the  same 
will,  had  not  the  same  power),  allowed  it  to  be  restricted.  The 
power  of  granting  patents  by  an  act  vi  of  James  I.  appears  to 
Test  a  power  in  the  king  ;  whereas,  it  in  reality  is  an  act  for 
taking  a  very  extensive,  and  nearly  unlimited  power  from  the 
king,  and  only  reserving  a  small  portion  of  it  restricted  to  new 
inventions.  The  former  gave  a  power  of  injuring  the  public,  to 
enrich  individuals',  the  latter  only  enables  individuals  to  become 
rich  in  the  event  of  serving  the  public. 
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chemist,  they  would  renew  their  trials  with  re- 
doubled energy.  It  is  not  to  such  persons  that  it  is 
necessary  or  useful  to  appeal.  Their  opinion  is  formed 
and  fixed,  and  neither  arguments,  facts,  nor  expe- 
rience, will  alter  their  manner  of  thinking;  but  in  this, 
and  in  every  country,  such  persons  are  not  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  the  greater  number  are  well-intentioned, 
liable  indeed  to  be  misled,  but  never  intending  to  in- 
jure their  country. 

It  is  to  gain  over  this  great  number  to  a  right  way 
of  reasoning,  (as  they  already  are  right  in  their  wishes 
and  principles,)  that  is  the  main  object,  and  they  will, 
no  doubt,  be  happy  to  find  that  the  prejudices  excited 
against  distinction  of  ranks,  are  very  ill-founded,  and 
contradicted  by  the  history  of  the  nobility  of  this 
country,  whether  acting  as  peers  in  a  body,  or  as  in- 
dividual men. 

Though  it  is  not  directly  in  the  line  of  this  work, 
to  make  any  observations  on  the  manner  of  electing 
members  for  the  Houseof  Commons ;  yet  the  subject 
is  nearly  connected  in  its  nature  with  that  of  the  nobi- 
lity; we  shall  therefore  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  our  present  system 
of  elections  is  founded  on  the  supposed  influence  of 
peers  in  returning  members ;  and  the  grand  basis  of 
projected  reform,  is  the  supposed  equal  rights  of 
men  to  be  represented  in  Parliament.  On  both 
those  subjects,  something  ought  to  be  said  in  this 
place ;  for  it  is  a  fact  (which  has  not  been  to  my 
knowledge  ever  noticed,  and  which  certainly  is  but 
little  known,)  that  most  of  the  menof  merit  who  have 
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got  into  Parliament,  have  first  come  into  tiiat  assem- 
bly under  the  protection  of  some  peer  ;  or  for  some 
of  those  boroughs,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  so 
much  complained  of,  and  considered  as  so  great  a 
grievance,  and  such  an  imperfection  as  not  to  be 
admitted  to  continue.* 

If  there  were  no  members  but  for  counties,  or  for 
large  populous  cities ;  then  none  but  men  of  great 
fortune,  or  who  were  distinguished  by  some  particu- 
lar service,  could  come  into  Parliament.  Young 
men  of  genius,  but  of  slender  fortune,  never  would 
find  the  means  of  serving  their  country  as  members 
of  the  legislature. 

The  truth  is,  that  one  great  part  of  the  perfection 
of  our  House  of  Commons  consists  in  the  very  un- 


*  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  first  came 
in  member  for  Camelford.  His  son,  whose  merits  and  abilities 
have  never  been  disputed,  was  brought  in  first  by  Sir  James 
Lowther,  for  one  of  his  boroughs ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was 
prevented  from  coming  in  for  Westminster,  took  refuge  in  some 
boroughs  in  the  northern  isles  of  Scotland,  under  the  controul 
of  his  friend,  then  Sir  Thomas  Dtindas. 

Look  to  which  side  of  the  House  we  may,  we  shall  find  this 
holds  true.  Mr.  Wardle  came  in  for  Oakhampton,  which,  if 
representation  were  equal,  would  not  return  a  member.  Lord 
Folkstone,  and  many  others  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  seek 
a  change,  have  owed  their  entrance  into  the  House  to  places  of 
little  importance.  I  do  not  deny,  that  when  merit  is  once  ge- 
nerally known,  such  men  may  come  in  for  the  most  populous 
county  or  borough  in  the  kingdom,  but  unless  they  could  come 
in  before  they  were  generally  known,  they  could  never  then 
come  in  at  all. 
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equal  manner  in  which  the  representatives  arc  chosen. 
This  is  not  the  only  political  institution,  of  ^vhich 
the  fitness  consists,  in  what  appears  imperfection,  as 
the  beauty  of  landscape  consists  often  in  irregula- 
rity.* 

Reformers  aim  at  uniformity,  that  is,  an  equal 
number  of  electors  for  each  place,  which  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  mode ;  and,  per- 
haps, might  be  expected  to  be  an  advantageous  one, 
but  we  must  not  trust  merely  to  appearances,  but 
examine  what  would  be  the  actual  effect. 

Those  who  talk  of  reforming  the  present  abuses 
have  never,  it  is  true,  proposed  any  settled  plan  ; 
but  they  have  not  done  that,  probably,  because  they 


*  According  to  such  theorists,  the  beauty  of  irregularity- 
must  be  the  most  absurd  thing  in  nature.  There  must  be  some 
one  o^jcct  that  is  the  most  beautiful^  the  most  perfect  of  any. 

In  a  continual  repetition  of  that  object  must  then  be  the  ex- 
treme of  beauty,  or  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  beauty. 
This  is  a  specinun  of  that  sort  of  reasoning  which  is  the  eflect 
of  aiming  at  perfection,  a  thing  totally  incompatible  with  the 
situation  of  this  world.  In  all  the  sophistry  of  the  advocates 
of  the  rights  for  man,  nothing  more  profound  is  to  be  disco- 
vered than  this  logic,  which  in  reality  is  absurd  and  untrue.  As 
there  must  be  some  object  more  beautiful  than  any  other,  by  add- 
ing beauties  of  an  inferior  order,  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  beauty  cannot  be  obtained,  it  must  necessarily  consist  in  a 
repetition  of  the  most  beautiful  object.  The  absurdity  of  this 
is  pretty  evident,  yet  it  is  equally  unanswerable  with  most  of 
the  theories  abo'jt  perfection  in  the  representative  system. 
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aim  at  more  than  they  think  it  would  be  prudent  at 
first  to  avow  ;  perhaps  trusting  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed more  safely  by  developing  their  views  as  they 
proceed  and  gather  strength,  though  it  is  evident  that 
nothincf  short  of  u.viversal  suffrage  and  equal 
REPRESENTATION  would  Satisfy  them.  I  say,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them,  because 
'  whatever  plan  falls  short  of  that,  will  partake,  more 
or  less,  of  the  present  imperfect  and  unequal  repre- 
sentation ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  if  we  depart  from 
the  present  unequal  representation,  (which  is  at  least 
sanctioned  by  its  antiquity,)  for  adopting  a  new  and 
untried  plan,  that  shall  have  similar  imperfections. 

The  term  radical  reform  shews  what  the  lovers  of 
innovation  have  in  view,  and  to  this  they  lay  claim, 
as  being  founded  on  a  natural  right.  No  doubt, 
wherever  our  social  rights  can  be  made  to  correspond 
with  our  natural  rights,  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  it 
should  be  done.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  na- 
tural right  of  every  man  to  a  vote,  has  no  existence 
in  reality,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  existing. 

I  do  not  know  that  even  any  of  the  greatest  and 
most  enthusiastic  sticklers  for  equality*   conceived 

*  Tlie  French  carried  the  system  pretty  far,  ovin  at  first,  at 
every  person,  by  the  constitutiou  of  1789,  was  to  hare  a  yoi* 
who  paid  three  livrcs  (2s.  6d.)  a  year  direct  taxes.  The  conse- 
qucnce  was,  tliat  tlic  majority  at  all  elections  consisted  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  and  this  was  the  way  that  such  a  set  of 
miscreants  obtained  seats  in  the  second  assembly,  that  allowed 
the  constitution  to  be  overturned,  and  the  Ling  dethroned.  Tht 
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the  project  of  extending  the  rights  of  voting  for  re- 
presentatives either  to  paupers  or  to  criminals  ;  yet, 
(except  so  far  as  is  indispensably  necessary,)  neither 
paupers  nor  even  criminals  are  divested  of  their  na- 
tural rights.  It  is  as  lawful  for  a  man  living  on  cha- 
rity to  defend  his  person,  as  it  is  for  the  first  man  m 
the  nation  ;  and  it  is  equally  unlawful  to  insult,  as- 
sault, or  ill-treat  him,* — his  7iatural  rights  remain 
unalienated  in  every  respect ;  but  as  the  power  of 
voting  for  a  representative  does  not  extend  to  such 
a  person,  it  is  not  a  natural  right,  but  2i  privilege,  or 
a  social  right,  to  which  a  condition  is  attached, 
whereas  there  is  no  condition  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  natural  right. 

If,  then,  the  power  of  voting  is  not  derived  from  a 
natural  right,  but  is  a  privilege,  the  pure  theory  of 
universal  suffrage  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  not  to  be 


people,  however,  and  the  leaders  said,  not  without  some  jus- 
tice :  '*  Why  draw  a  line  at  three  livrcs,  between  those  who 
vote,  and  those  who  cannot  vote.  This  is  an  ideal,  an  arbi^ 
trary,  and  an  unjust  line."  Let  every  man,  who  is  not  a  men. 
dicant  or  a  criminal,  have  equal  rights.  On  this  footing  they 
set  out  in  electing  the  Convention  of  Regicides,  wlien 
Robespierre  sheM'ed  what  men  so  elected  by  universal  suflrage 
were  capable  of  doing  !  This  convention  is  the  only  example  of 
the  full  effects  of  universal  suffrage,  and  let  its  best  friends  try 
to  hide  its  hideous  features,  if  they  can. 

*  It  is  out  of  no  disrespect  to  paupers,  that  they  are  named 
with  men  who  have  offended  against  the  laws,  but  that  it  is  no- 
•essary  for  the  sake  of  the  argument. 
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considered  as  neeessary  to  be  established ;  and  the 
PRivrLEGE,  for  such  it  becomes,  is  like  all  other  pri- 
vileges of  men  in  society :   it  requires  to  be  modi- 
fied and  regulated  according  to  the  general  interest. 

We  must  therefore  not  treat  universal  suffrage  as 
a  question  of  right,  but  of  expediency  ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  it  should  be  so  understood  ; 
for  so  long  as  it  is  considered  as  an  inherent  and 
natural  right,  all  those  reformers  who  have  founded 
their  projects  on  that  basis,  will  remain  dissatisfied  ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  men  constantly  aim  at 
change,  while  they  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
possess,  nor  will  any  reform  be  durable  or  prosper, 
that  does  not  give  content;  for  the  basis  of  every 
permanent  state  of  things,  where  there  is  any  degree 
of  freedom,  is  content,  or  being  satisfied  with  that 
state  of  things. 

As  universal  suffrage  was  a  project  naturally 
enough  entertained  by  theorists,  who  wished  to 
establish  liberty  on  the  most  extensive  scale  possible, 
and  was  actually  floating  in  the  minds  of  the  reform- 
ers here  in  England  before  the  French  revolution, 
(where  it  was  tried  for  the  first  time) ;  it  becomes 
essential  to  the  stability  of  any  reform  that  may  here- 
after be  effected,  (and  is  not,  upon  that  principle), 
to  shew  that  suffrage  is  not  a  natural  right,  but  an 
acquired  privilege. 

That  universal  suffrage  is  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  is  nearly  certain.  There  are 
aoout  4,000,000  men  that  have  attained  their  full 
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representatives,  which  gives  about  4600  voters  for 
each  member,  and  as  the  members  are  chosen  in 
pairs,  it  would  give  rather  more  than  9000  voters  for 
each  place;  of  which  voters,  the  great  majority 
would  always  be  poor  men,  labourers,  mechanics,  or 
servants.  The  respectable  voters  would  always  con- 
stitute only  a  minority  ;  and  therefore,  in  fact,  would 
not  be  represented. 

In  France,  at  the  second  election  in  1791,  the 
qualification  of  the  voters  excluded  all  such  as  did 
not  pay  three  livres  (2s.  6d.)  direct  taxes  annually, 
yet  the  elections  were  every  where  conducted  by 
the  lower  order  of  people  :  men  of  respectability  ge- 
nerally kept  away,  and  when  they  attended  they 
were  pushed  about,  threatened,  and  maltreated,*  and 
at  all  events  were  in  a  minority.  There  is  not  any 
country  under  the  heavens  where  the  same  cause 
would  not  produce  nearly  the  same  effect,  for  what- 
ever difference  there  may  be  between  the  people  of 
one  country  and  those  of  another,  in  manners,  ha- 

*  In  Scotland,  where  in  some  parishes  the  ministers  are  cho- 
sen by  what  they  term  a  popular  call,  there  is  an  example 
of  the  effects  of  popular  election  in  the  established  clergy;  in 
others,  the  right  of  presentation  resides  in  the  landholders,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  king  is  the  patron.  The  parishes  where  the 
popular  call  prevails,  are  generally  filled  with  men  either  of  a 
violent  and  fanatical  turn,  or  addicted  to  fawning  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  that  is  to  say,  they  resemble  what  wc  call  in  England 
Diethodists. 
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bits,  and  intellects,  there  is  none  of  any  essential  im- 
portance betw'een  their  main  propensities ;  those,  in 
all  cases,  lead  such  as  have  power,  and  know  it,  to 
make  use  of  it ;  and  therefore,  if  in  elections  the 
chief  power  is  lodged  in  the  lower  orders,  they  will 
combine  together,  and  exert  it  as  completely  as  they 
can.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  France,  or  any  other 
nation,  to  prove  this ;  we  may  find  it  proved  in 
Westminster,  and  wherever  the  rights  of  election  are 
extended  to  the  poorer  classes. 

If  there  were  in  this  country  universal  suffrage, 
then  the  number  of  electors  in  every  case  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  Westminster  ;  and  in  very 
few  places  would  there  be  so  many  proprietors  and 
persons  carrying  on  respectable  business. 

The  lower  order  would  nominate  in  almost  every 
instance  ;  and  without  inquiring  into  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage,  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  that,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledge  that  it  would 
be  unfair  ;  that  it  would  leave  those  most  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  state,  in  a  situation  the 
least  able  to  protect  it,  or  assist  in  its  preservation. 

A  nation  that  is  governed  by  the  lower  classes,  or 
by  representatives  chosen  by  the  lower  classes,  must 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  like  the  water  in  a 
boiling  pot,  which  receives  its  constant  motion  from 
the  lowest  particles  being  the  lightest,  and  therefore 

inclined  to  come  to  the  top. 

It  would  be  the  same  with  every  country,  where 
he    ower  resided  essentially  in  the  lower  orders; 
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for  as  those  who  rose  one  year  by  their  exertions 
would  be  high  the  next,  a  new  effort  to  displace 
them,  would  be  made  by  such  as  remained  below  ; 
and  thus  a  continual  state  of  ebullition,  or  of  revo- 
lution, would  be  kept  up,  till  anarchy  would  ensue ; 
out  of  which  anarchy  would  arise  despotism,  as  it 
always  has  done  and  always  will  do. 

If  then  we  see  that  universal  suffrage  is  not  a  na- 
tural right,  and  therefore  not  to  be  claimed  as  such, 
how  much  more  ought  we  to  avoid  making  an  effort 
to  obtain  it,  if  we  find  that  it  would  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree pernicious  and  dangerous?  We  must  then  exa- 
mine how  far  we  may  with  safety  and  advantage  ap- 
proach this  dangerous  species  of  suffrage ;  which  we 
shall  find  to  be  both  an  important  and  an  intricate 
question.      But  this  question  cannot   be   properly 
discussed,  without  taking  into  view  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  equal  representation. 

Without  equal  representation,   universal  suffrage 
is  a  mere  chimera,  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
right;    for  though   every   person  in  every    county 
were  to  have  a  vote,  yet,  unless  the  counties  were 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,   there  would  be  no  sort  of 
equality  amongst  the  voters.     If,  again,  we  were  to 
have  equal  representation,  London  and  Middlesex 
would  have  about  fifty  representatives?  who,  being 
all  animated  with  one  spirit,  and  having  constituents 
who  had  one  interest,  and  could  act  in  unison,  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members 
from  different   parts,   without  connection,    without 
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uniformity  of  object,  and  acting  separately  as  they 
would  do. 

If  then  we  were  to  equalise  the  representation, 
we  should  greatly  injure  the  spirit  that  ought  to  ani- 
mate the  members ;  and  thus  by  trying  to  reform 
Parliament  in  its  manner  and  formation,  we  should 
destroy  it  in  its  efficient  utility,  its  real  advan- 
tage. 

In  whatever  manner  we  view  universal  suffrage 
and  equal  representation  together,  we  shall  find 
them  totally  inimical  to  public  tranquillity  and  na- 
tional safety;  and  if  Ave  take  them  separately, 
they  are  a  mockery.  They  are  incapable  of  satisfy- 
ing those  who  seek  reform  upon  what  is  termed,  by 
some,  principle,  and  by  others  radical  reform  ;  w© 
must  then  lose  sight  of  that,  and  not  consider  the 
present  plan  faulty,  because  it  is  unequal;  neither 
must  we  in  equality  aim  at  perfection  or  ameliora- 
tion, but  rather  inquire  into  the  actual  defects,  and 
try  if  we  can  get  rid  of  those  in  some  degree,  without 
launching  so  far  out  as  to  endanger  the  advantages 
that  we  at  present  possess. 

Granting  that  there  is  an  injustice  in  men  who 
contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  state  having  no 
vote,  or  share  in  the  elections,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire how  we  are  to  draw  the  line  so  as  to  give  n» 
more  extention  to  the  privilege  than  Mill  be  useful 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  enjoyed  ;  but  in  doing  this, 
we  must  not  forget  that  wherever  we  draw  the  line, 
those  who  are  excluded  will   be  discontented,  be- 
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«ause  that  line  will  be  an  arbitrary  line,  not  founded 
upon  such  certain  principles  as  admit  of  no  differ- 
ence of  opinions  with  repect  to  the  justice,  or  even  the 
wisdom  of  the  arrangement. 

In  despair  of  finding  any  rule  to  go  by,  that  will 
satisfy  those  who  cry  out  for  radical  reform,  and 
whose  plans  would  ruin  the  country,  the  safest  and 
best  method  will  probably  be,  to  prune  the  present 
system  by  lo}i)pingofF  its  excrescences,  and  diminish- 
ing that  excessive  inequality  that  exists,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  so  nmch  discontent. 

Let  us  not  err  in  seeking  happiness  and  freedom 
in  perfection,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  ;  and  like 
the  merchant  of  Bagdat,  in  searching  for  the  talisman 
of  Oromanes,  where  it  was  not  to  be  found,  sacrifice 
those  blessings  which  we  already  enjoy.  No  politi- 
cal compass  has  yet  been  discovered,  that  will  guide 
us  in  the  open  sea  of  reform.  We  must  keep  the 
land-marks  and  light-houses  that  are  on  the  shore 
%\  ithin  our  view,  otherwise  we  may  lose  our  way,  and 
wreck  our  vessel.  We  cannot  safely  trace  out  a  new 
mode  of  election,  on  a  tabula  rasa  ;  we  can  only  ven- 
ture to  make  a  few  changes  on  what  we  already  have. 

Fortunately  for  this  nation,  the  basis  of  a  very  good 
constitution  exists.  It  is  not  so  in  almost  any 
other  country.  There,  from  necessity,  before  they 
can  have  a  good  constitution,  they  must  undo  what 
they  have  got  :  we  have  no  occasion  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  if  we  go  to  work  w  ith  moderation  and  wis- 
dom, our  work  will  be  easy,  and  the  danger  small. 

u 
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It]  on  the  contrary,  \vg  go  rashly  to  reform,  our  mis- 
fortune will  be  donbly  great;  for  we  shall  lose  what 
is  well  worth  preserving,  and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

When  the  French  began  a  reform  on  their  govern- 
ment, they  had  no  ground  to  work  upon.  The 
states-general  was  an  old  machine,  that  had  never 
been  much  in  use  ;  and  that  for  centuries  had  not 
been  once  employed.  The  feudal  system  was  still  in 
considerable  force,  when  the  states-general  had  been 
last  assembled,  and  the  church  was  then  also  in 
great  power  and  splendour.  It  was  not  then  to  be 
expected  that  such  an  institution  could  in  our  days 
answer  the  intended  purpose,  and  consequently  it 
underwent  a  radical  reform;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  turned  topsy-turvy.  The  third  state,  which  for- 
merly looked  up  to  the  two  others,  as  superior  in 
rank  and  intelligence,  now  looked  down  upon  both 
with  contempt ;  and  though  the  misery  that  followed 
was  great,  and  the  despotism  that  has  succeeded,  is 
beyond  description  ;  yet  the  overturn  of  the  ancient 
form  of  government  was  no  grccit  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, for  it  was  neitlier  good  in  itself,  nor  could  it 
have  been  very  durable  under  tlie  changes  that  had 
taken  place  amongst  mankind. 

Time,  (which  Lord  Bacon  says  is  the  greatest  in- 
novator in  the  world),  had  produced  such  changes, 
as  rendered  not  only  the  government  of  France,  but 
all  the  governments  on  the  continent,  antiquated  in 
their  form,  and  inadequate  in  tlieir  cti'cct.  If  the 
French  government  had  been  excellent  in  its  nature, 
still  its  ancient  form  wa*  become  so  unsuitable  to 
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the  state  of  society,  that  it  could  not  long  have  ex- 
isted ;  and  therefore  those  who  overturned  it,  had 
only  shaken  a  leaf  that  was  ready  to  fall.  The  in- 
jury was  not  at  any  rate  great ;  but,  as  the  matter 
stood,  it  was  nearly  nothing.  Tiie  constitution,  (if 
constitution  it  could  be  called,)  scarcely  deserved  pre- 
servation. To  have  a  few  worthless  courtiers  join  in 
decrying  and  misleading  their  sovereign,  that  they 
might  trample  upon,  pillage,  and  oppress  the  people, 
was  not  a  desirable  thing ;  yet  such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  France :  still  even  that  government  is  re- 
gretted by  all  who  have  either  read  of,  or  remember 
it,  on  account  of  the  miseries  that  have  arisen  from 
the  wild  plan  of  radical  reform  that  was  adopted. 

If  then  even  in  France,  where  the  government  was 
neither  good,  nor  permanent  in  its  nature,  still  those 
who  overturned  it  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  rash- 
ness, how  much  more  must  we  have  reason  to  avoid 
a  similar  error,  when  we  must  begin  by  putting  to 
risk  an  invaluable  possession. 

The  existence  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  un- 
t'cjual  manner  of  chusing  representatives  for  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  are  the  two  parts 
of  our  constitution  that  ditfer  the  most  widely  from 
those  theoretical  principles,  to  which  modern  refor- 
mers have  looked,  and  to  which  all  those  who  want 
radical  reform  always  will  look.*     Those  who  think 

*  One  of  the  most  alarming  circumstances  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  years,  is  an  opinion  given  in  the  House  of  Comv 
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that  the  example  of  France  will  be  a  warnmgto  such 
men,  are  greatly  mistaken.     The  failure  of  France  is 
attributed  to  every  thing  but  to  error  in  the  system. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  war ;  others  to  the  king ; 
others  to  the  intrigues  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  and 
still  a  greater  number  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
French  nation  ;  so  that  those  who  originally  approved 
of  the  plan,  would  still  try  the  experiment,  in  full 
confidence  of  success  ;  determined  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  French,  and  thereby  avoid  similar  misfortunes. 
It  is  then  for  the  nobility  of  this  country  to   act 


mons,  that  the  French  constitution  of  1789,  was  the  most  glo- 
rious work  of  human  wisdom.  This  is  alarming,  for  various 
reasons : 

1st.  Because  it  was  made  after  the  French  constitution  had 
been  tried  and  failed,  and  after  it  had  brought  the  greatest  mi- 
sery on  that  country  ;  it  shewed,  therefore,  that  unfortunate 
experience  had  little  effect  in  changing  a  deep-rooted  opinion. 

2d.  Because  that  unqualified  approbation  implied  a  total  de- 
reliction of  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  established  at  the 
accession  of  William  III.  inasmuch  as  the  French  constitution 
admitted  of  no  distinction  of  ranks,  as  it  required  no  qualifi- 
cation for  being  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  passed  its  votes  atone  sitting,  without  a  revisal  and 
without  any  controuling  assembly;  from  which  also  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  distinctly  excluded  ;  and  which,  above 
all,  declared,  that  the  power  of  changing  the  constitution,  at 
pleasure,  resided  permanently  and  inalienably  in  the  people. 

3d.  Every  thing  that  has  of  late  happened  in  France,  has 
been  so  entirely  disconnected  with  the  principles  of  liberty  in  any 
possible  form,  that  no  allusion  can  be  made  to  what  has  passed 
in  that  country  for  these  last  twelve  years. 
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like  their  forefathers,  and  resist  innovation  whenever 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  theoretical  perfection,  or  the 
aboHtion  of  rank,  and  an  undistinguished  equality  of 
rights,  which  last  is  a  chimera  of  the  most  dangerous 
sort;  innovation,  apparently  founded  on  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  rights  of  men 
who  have  entered  into  any  social  compact,  that  is, 
to  say  of  men  under  every  possible  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  the  contents  of  these  volumes  prove,  that  the 
best  guardians  of  our  liberties  have  been  the  nobi- 
lity, and  that  hereditary  rank  is  attended  with  great 
advantages,  they  form  a  basis  for  what  might  be 
called  a  contre  projet  to  the  plans  of  equality  and 
universal  suffrage,  which  are  the  prelude  to  an  at- 
tempt at  establishing  equality. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  work  has,  when  viewed 
in  a  certain  light,  a  great  disadvantage.    It  is  not  of  a 
popular  seductive  nature,  like  those  of  theorists  in 
politics   who  bring  in  aid  the  passions  of  mankind, 
and  wdio  flatter  the  great  number  under  the  appear- 
ance of  philanthropy  and  a  liberal  way  of  thinking. 
It  has  the  farther  disadvantage  of  not  being  suscepti- 
ble of  the  support  of  so[)histry ;  and,  above  all,  in- 
stead of  beiiig  a  fashionable,   it  is  an   antiquated 
study,  to  w  hich  I  am  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of 
men  little  inclined  to  listen,  and  still  less  inclined  to 
alter  their  opinion. 

In  strujiiiline  as^ainst  those  obstacles,  I  have  made 
my  appeal  to  facts,  considering  argument  as  incon- 
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elusive  and  unequal  to  the  purpose.  I  have  also 
done  Mhat  v.as  in  my  power,  to  divest  the  study 
of  Pedigree  of  its  antiquated  form,  and  to  give  it 
novelty  and  something  interesting  which  it  did  not 
before  possess,  by  the  addition  of  the  charts  ;  -md 
farther,  I  have  endeavoured  to^^draw  a  conclusion, 
and  bring  the  whole  to  effect  something  practically 
useful. 

If  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  Avhat  was  beyond  my 
ability,  my  zeal  and  ardour  will,  I  hope,  be  received 
in  good  part ;  and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
51  few  observations,  addressed  principally  to  those 
to  whose  patronage  I  aui  indebted  for  support  in 
this  undertaking. 

I  have  not  written  to  gratify  individual  vanity, 
but  to  do  justice  to  the  order  of  nobility  as  an  heredi-a 
iary  establishment,  and  as  composed  of  men  equally 
estimable  for  virtue,  talents,  and  political  utility,  in 
order  that  it  may  still  continue  to  have  the  support 
<)f  public  opinion,  without  which,  it  cannot  long  be 
preserved.  I  am  convinced,  that  such  persons,  as 
approve  of  those  views,  will  forgive  me  for  not  inser- 
ting many  particular  circumstances  relative  to  fami- 
lies, which  could  not  have  advanced,  but  must  have 
impeded  tlie  end  I  proposed  to  effect,  by  not  only 
swelling  the  size  of  the  work,  but  by  clogging  it  with 
a  species  of  in  formation  that  is  not  of  any  general 
interest. 

To  those  who  either  dissapprove  of,  or  are  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  the  attainment  of  my  object,  I 
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have  nothing  to  say.  Such  proprietors  in  this  country 
as  are  indifferent  or  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
or  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  being  guided  by  interested  or  bad  motives ; 
and  all  that  are  not  will,  I  am  persuaded,  allow  that 
this  publication  tends  to  clear  up  a  very  important 
political  question,  by  establishing,  from  facts,  the 
advantages  arising  from  hereditary  nobility. 

One  thing  may  still  remain  necessary,  to  obtain 
for  my  work   the  approbation  of  those  who  granted 
me   their   patronage   before    they  saw  the   perfor- 
mance ;  that  is,  a  belief  of  my  sincerity.     Though 
that  makes  nothing  to  the  facts  brought  forward  or 
the  fair  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  yet,  in  every 
work  of  this  sort,  the  real  opinion  of  the  author  is  of 
some  importance,  as  it  leads  the  reader  to  determine 
whether  he  himself  feels  what  he  appears   to  feel 
Except  in  mathematical  demonstration,  the  opinion 
of  him  who  labours  to  establish  a  fact,  is  always  of 
some  importance.     Though  no  one  would  enquire 
whether  Euclid  actually  believed  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
yet,  we  cannot  help  wishing  to  know,  whether  Oli-' 
ver  Cromwell  was  a  hypocrite,  or  acted  from  con- 
viction, when  he  murdered  his  sovereign  and  abolish- 
ed the  House  of  Peers,  protesting  that  he  did  so  to 
serve  his  country. 

I  must,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  speak  for  a 
moment  of  myself.  It  was  in  the  year  179^  that  I 
first  began  to  write  in  support  of  the  present  order 
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t)f  things  in  England.  Wlien  in  Paris,  I  attacked 
the  wild  theories  of  the  boasted  constitution 
of  1789  ;  and.  amongst  other  things,  the  abolition  of 
all  distinction  of  ranks  and  universal  suffrage.  The 
work  was  printed  in  Paris,  and  published  by  a  Lon- 
don bookseller,*  and  since  that  time,  1  have  written 
a  great  variety  of  works,  all  of  them  guided  by  the 
same  principles.  Why  it  happens,  that  an  individual 
who  enjoys  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  nor  public  place, 
nor  emolument,  should  be  anxious  to  preserve  the 
present  order  of  things,  when  many  who  enjoy  them 
all,  are  totally  unconcerned,  I  cannot  properly  ex- 
plain, for  I  have  no  right  to  judge  of  principles  or 
motives  of  such  men,  but  I  attribute  it  to  their  see- 
ing the  danger  in  a  different  light.  A  man  who  has 
never  seen  the  ravages  of  fire,  Avill  not  naturally  feel 
as  one  who  has  seen  it :  the  latter  is  my  case. 

I  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  the  French  revolution 
dui  ing  three  years  ;  I  knew  a  number  of  the  principal 
actors.  The  transactions  Mere  too  interesting  not 
to  occupy  my  attention,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  too 
ridiculous  not  to  excite  contempt,  and  too  dangerous 
not  to  occasion  horror.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  con- 
tracted an  irresistible  antipathy  to  all  such  propaga- 
tors of  systems  ;f  and,  without  consideration,  either 


*  Lane,  Leadenhall-Btrcet. 

+  As  to  thesyslom-moiigcrs  and  pliilosophors,  I  had  no  per- 
sonal reason  to  dislike  them  ;  I  knew  many  of  them,  and  they 
behaved  very  well  to  rae.     Whcu  uiy  book  of  Linear  Arithmc- 
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of  interest  or  expediency,  I  have,  on  all  occasion  Sj 
acted  from  that  antipathy  ever  since. 

In  the  year  1 797,  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan acted  so  noble  a  part  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, respecting  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  I  dined 
with  that  gentleman  in  a  small  company,  at  a  tavern, 
upon  some  business.  On  that  occasion  I  thought 
it  well  to  make  some  preliminary  explanation  about 
political  opinions,  to  prevent  a  disagreeable  feeling 
that  otherwise  might  take  place  ;  I  considered  it  as 
a  piece  of  respect  due  to  a  man  of  his  abilities;  I  there- 
fore said — "  No  doubt,  Sir,  as  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  you  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  was  then  what  they  call  a  whig)  and  am  now 
called  an  aristocrat,  you  may  think  me  a  turn-coat ; 
I  shall  explain  that  in  a  few  words. — You  know  I 
have  lived  in  France;  where,  during  the  three 
first  years  of  the  revolution,  I  saw  so  many  wild  and 

tic  was  translated  into  French,  and  a  copy  presented  to  th« 
Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Condorcet  addressed  raein  a  fine  speech, 
I  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  president,  during  the  sit- 
ting, and  invited  to  come  -when  I  pleased,  with  a  promise,  that 
by  calling  out  a  member,  I  should  always  be  admitted,  as  indeed 
I  afterwards  was.  As  individual  men,  their  conduct  was  po- 
lite, attentive,  and  flattering.  How  different  was  that  Condor, 
cet  at  the  academy  and  at  the  Jacobin  club  ! !  Ho  was  a  man 
certainly  of  great  merit,  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  a  monster  ia 
politics.  But,  as  Robespierre  was  a  still  greater  monster,  Con- 
dorcet was  sacrificed,  after  having  himself  brought  destruction 
on  the  inferior  class  of  monsters,  who  were  not  willing  to  g* 
quite  far  enough , 
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wicked  transactions,  that  they  have  given  me  a  com- 
plete disgust  to  the  violent  Political  Reformers, 
though  I  shall  always  wish  for  practical  amelioration 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  I  have  changed  my 
way  of  thinking  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  seen, 
md  am  what  they  term  an  aristocrat,  from  that  cause, 
md  from  no  other.  My  father  was  a  clergyman, 
and  my  grand- father  a  farmer,  therefore  I  cannot 
boast  of  ancestry,  for  I  can  trace  them  no  farther  ; 
and  as  for  riches,  I  am  not  possessed  of  them,  there- 
fore from  personal  situation  I  should  be  a  democrat, 
&c.  &c."  ]\Ir.  S.  said,  he  could  very  well  conceive 
the  change,  and  that  being  a  witness  to  the  revolu- 
tion, might  make  the  strong  impression  I  described  ; 
adding,  that  if  any  one  thought  that  he  went  into  the 
ideas  promulgated  in  tlie  book  called  the  Rights  of 
^lan,  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  &c.  Sec. 

I  mention  this,  to  account  for  my  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  present  government  and  order,  as  well  as 
to  prove  that  it  has  been  of  long  duration;  and, 
amidst  misfortunes,  of  which  I  have  had  my  full  share. 
I  have  never  felt  my  opinion  on  those  points  changed 
in  the  least  degree.  In  this  statement  I  never  can 
be  contradicted.* 

*  Amongst  many  stranj;c  exhibitions  of  a  levelling  spirit, 
that  I  was  witness  to  in  France,  one  was  the  burning  the  re- 
cords belonging  to  all  the  nobility  in  that  kingdom,  which 
took  place  by  order  of  the  legiblative  assembly,  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  in  June,  1792. 
Several  waggons  arrived  loaded  with  faggots,  which  were  set  om 
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The  nobility,  and  the  well-wishers  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  danger;  which  is  by  no  means  over.  I 
have  found  the  greater  number  ready  to  encourage 
this  undertaking ;  but  I  have  found  some  feW  totally 
indifferent  to  what  is  thought  of  themselves,  or  of  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
such  a  spirit  had  been  general,  this  nation  would 
not  now  have  been  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  the 
prop  of  liberty. 

Having  shewn  that  there  are  great  advantages 
arising  from  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  that  this  na- 
tion owes  much  to  their  exertions,  one  concluding 
observation  only  occurs  to  me,  in  answer  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  preference  is  alone  due  to  per- 
sonal   merit.     Such    a    preference,    however  well 
founded    it   may  be,  would   be  attended   with  the 
greatest  inconvenicncy,  from  the  envy  it  excites,  and 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  by  any  impartial  or  sa- 
tisfactory rule,  to  whom  it  is  due.     Hereditary  nobi- 
lity, amongst  other  things,  are  free  from  those  disad- 
vantages ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  institutions  we  possess,  viewed  in  every  point, 
more  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  mixed 
constitution,   than  an  hereditary  nobility,  who  pos- 

fire,  when  a  number  of  other  waggons,  filled  with  large  folio 
Tolumes,  superbly  bound  in  morocco  and  velvet,  were  thrown 
into  the  flames,  amidst  a  mob  that  rejoiced  at  this  triumph  OTcr 
hereditary  rank  and  title. 
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•ess  a  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.*  And 
in  this  work  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  time  past 
the  country  has  owed  much  to  that  order,  which  has 

PRODUCED  MORE  THAN  ITS  NATURAL  PROPORTION 
OF  MEN  REMARKABLE  FOR  THEIR  TALENTS  AND 
VIRTUE. 

Having  thus  given  the  intention,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  work,  as  it  relates  to  British  Peers,  a  few 
observations  only  remain,  relative  to  the  Scottish  no- 
bility, those  of  Ireland,  and  the  baronets;  as  itwould 
be  swelling  this  address  too  much,  to  give  all  that  will 
be  contained  in  the  Prefatory  matter  belonging  to 
them. 

As  the  advantage  of  the  British  House  of  Peers 
essentially  consists  in  the  members  being  indepen- 
dent, and  not  elected  ;  but  sitting  each  in  his  own 
right :  it  follows,  as  a  corrolary  to  that  proposition, 
that  the  purity  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  injured,  by 
the  admission  of  members  who  are  elective. 

By  the  Union  with  Scotland,    sixteen  Peers 


*  Even  Oliver  Cromwell,  towards  the  end  of  liis  career,  after 
he  had  tried  a  number  of  schemes,  had  recourse  to  a  House  of 
Peers ;  and,  where  nobility  has  been  demolished  on  the  continent, 
it  is  rising  np  in  a  new  way,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  of 
the  rcToIutionists  to  resist  the  restoration  of  any  distinguished 
rank  of  persoas.  The  question  of  hereditary  nobility  is  verysimi., 
lar  to  that  of  hereditary  monarchy,  in  preference  to  elective  mo- 
»archy.  Mr.  Hume,  notwithstanding  his  bias  to  a  republican 
»ystem,  prefers  ehictivc  monarchy  ;  and  in  this  case  his  opinioQ 
may  be  trusted,  as  it  is  at  variance  with  his  inclination. 
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were  introduced  into  the  British  House,  who  sit  there 
by  election,  and  by  the  worst  species  of  election.— 
Electors,  consisting  of  incn  who  are  themselves 
eligible,  some  of  whom  are  always  candidates,  and 
most  of  whom  aspire  to  that  honour  of  being 
chosen. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  union,  (in  most  respects 
a  good  measure,  and  upon  the  whole  a  very  advan- 
tageous one),  is,  the  situation  in  which  it  places  the 
peerage  of  Scotland. — This  work  will  prove,  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  raise  all  the  peers  of 
Scotland  to  the  British  peerage,  except  sixteen,  who 
would  then  sit  in  the  house  without  election. — This 
would  render  the  nobility  of  Scotland  independent 
of  court  influence,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they 
Mere  before  the  union,  and  would  do  away  the  dis- 
advantages felt  by  those  peers  who  are  not  elected  to 
be  of  the  sixteen,  and  who  neither  have  the  rights  of 
commoners  nor  of  peers.  They  are  eligible,  yet  have 
only  the  power  of  voting  at  elections  !  A  power  rather 
vexatious  than  attended  with  advantage:  at  the  same 
time   injurious  to  the  British  House  of  Peers.* 

*  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  this  disadvantage,  the 
only  real  one  of  importance,  arising  from  the  union,  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  Lord  Belhavcn,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and 
the  other  able  and  true  patriots,  who,  in  their  anxiety  for  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  country,  foresaw  many  evils 
that  never  took  place,  and  never  were  likely,  while  the  real 
tvil  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them. 


The  Scottish  nobility  will  appear  to  great  ad'vari' 
tage  as  able  men  and  friends  of  their  country,  thoucrh 
the  constant  discord  that  took  place  there,  before  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  placed  them  frequently  in  difficult 
situations,  but  so  unlike  any  thing  that  occurs  at  the 
present  times,  that  the  real  merit  or  blame  of  the  ac- 
tion requires  the  reader  to  imagine  to  himself  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time.— The  preface  to  the  vo- 
lume will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  actions 
of  the  nobility  at  the  different  periods,  and  if  proper- 
ly attended  to,  the  Scottish  nobles  ivill,  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  be  raised  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  being  necessary  for  the  purity  of  that 
house  and  their  own  independence. 

We  have  seen  in  our  own  days  the  union  with 
Ireland,  and  that  the  same  error  has  been  fallen  into 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  elective  peers,  with  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  number  is  greater,  and  the  evil 
more  permanent.  The  Irish  peerage  is  to  be  kept 
up  to  its  full  number,  whereas,  that  of  Scotland, 
by  the  failure  of  heirs,  and  the  occasional  absorption 
of  the  Scottish  title  in  an  English  one,  will,  in  time, 
come  to  an  end ;  but  the  Irish  union  provides  parti- 
cularly for  the  continuance  of  the  evil. 

It  is  an  evil  more  extensive,  more  permanent, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  overcome,  than  that  respect- 
ing Scotland.*    A  remedy  of  a  different  nature  must 

*  It  docs  not,  however,  follow  that  government,  or  those  who 
frtnied  the  union,  thought  this  an  etil;  on  the  contrary-,   as 
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therefore  be  applied,  for  the  Irish  peers  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  raised  to  the  British  peerage  ;  another 
mode,  however,  will  be  pointed  out,  of  remedying  in 
a  great  measure  the  evil,  for  such  we  consider  the 
elective  members  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  si- 
tuation in  which  the  peers  of  Ireland  are  placed  by 
the  Union. 


On  the  subject  of  Baronets,  some  matter,  hitiierto 
entirely  new,  will  be  brought  forward,  and  the  utility 
of  that  order  explained,  particularly  since  the 
union  with  Ireland  has  prevented  the  creation  of 
Irish  peers,  and  as  the  creation  of  British  peers 
affects  the  legislature  in  a  way  that  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  circumscribe  the  number  with  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  attention. 

On  the  whole,  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
peers,  will  all  find  the  Work  on  Family  Antiqui- 
ty such  as  it  has  been  announced  and  intended,  and 


they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  effect,  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land, they  probably  intended  it  as  a  means  of  making  goTern^ 
uient  more  practicable  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  House  of  Peers 
mure  manageable  and  loss  indepcnJcut. 
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therefore  deserving  of  their  support,  as  being  the 

BEST,  AND  PERHAPS  THE  ONLY  WAY,  TO  REMOVE 
PREJUDICES  AGAINST  HEREDITARY  RANK,  AND 
TO  PROCURE  FOR  THOSE  BY  WHOM  IT  IS  ENJOYED 
THE    SUPPORT  OF    PUBLIC  OPINION. 

N.B.  The  Subscribers  to  the  IVork  xvlll  Jifid  it 
well  to  have  the  Charts  either  mounted  on  rollers^ 
or  framed  and  varnished ;  which  can  be  done  at  a 
*oery  trifling  eivpencc,  and  preso^'es  them  unsoiled 
and  untorn. 


riNis. 


"W.  LEWIS,  Printer,  Patern»stcr.roW,  Lo«do«. 
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